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Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, and Lady Curzon, followed by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Indian Princes and Rajas, 
passing the Mosque Jumma Musjid on the way to the Great Amphitheatre where King Edward was proclaimed Emperor of India 
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Silver Leaf Lard 


The three prime contributing 
factors which make perfect Hams 
and Bacon are— 


1. Selection. 2. Cure. 
3. Smoking. 


The meats for Swift’s Premium are 
first selected from a daily choice 
of thousands of pieces, cured ina 
mild, slow cure, and then smoked 
long enough to give them the 
proper ham or bacon flavor. 

Factory and U.S. Government in- 
spection, branding, wrapping in white 
parchment paper, care in handling and 
shipping, conserve the selection and 
cure, and guarantee the quality. 


Swift © Company, Chicago 


Kansas City Omaha St. Louis 
St. Joseph St.Paul Ft. Worth 
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Oldsmobile 


The Best Thing on Wheels 


The pioneer Runabout easily maintains 
its lead in Automobile supremacy by the 
simple fact that improvements in con- 
struction originate in the Oldsmobile. 
Imitators follow. The working parts 
are as simple and practical as experience 
can devise, strength is assured by the 
best solid steel forgings and mechani- 
cal skill makes them true to a hair. 


Price $650.00 


Starts at will from the seat, instantly and readily controlled. 
Easy to understand and operate. Nothing to watch but the road. 


Selling Agents in all principal cities. 
and illustrated book to Dept. R 


Write for information 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 











Your Family 


Are they provided for ? 
Life Insurance in 


the Prudential 


is the greatest of mediums 
for home protection 


Write for information. Dept. Y 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 

















Make Your 
Weakest Link 
- Strong 


The accompanying photograph represents a 
man, who by the use of natural food has filled 
his system with vitality, thus making his weak- 
est link strong. He is now a wonderfully de- 
veloped man externally and internally. Every 
function of his body is performed with ease 
and pleasure. He is free from worry or pain 
and the chances are that he will continue to 
be in ideal health for fifty or seventy-five 
years to come. 

Now that he is living in harmony with Na- 
ture, all Nature is working for his good. 

What has been done in his case can be done 
for you, if you have faith to try my methods. 


LET ME DiAGNOSE YOUR CASE. SEND FOR 
MEASUREMENT BLANK AND I WILL GIVE 
MY OPINION OF YOUR CASE FREE 





FROM ONE WHO HAS TRIED 





Dr. Jutian P. Tuomas, 26 West 94th St., New York. 


813 Seminary Avenvuk, Cuicaco, IL1, 


I have been suffering from mal-assimilation for the last five years. During this time I have been under the care of the 
most competent athletic instructors in the West, but none of them could do me any good. Five weeks ago I commenced tak- 


ing raw food and vibratory exercises, according to your system. 1 then weighed 139 pounds, Now my weight is 178 pounds, 
a gain of 39 pounds of firm flesh and muscle in five weeks. My strength and endurance have increased correspondingly. 


By 


following your theories 1 have been thoroughly fitted for the performance of my business, that of a professional athlete. 
) "4. PE 


Yours truly, PEARSON, 


P.S.—Three weeks later Mr. Pearson gained 14 pounds more, making a total of 192 pounds. 





Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread 


cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality 
and Indigestion. Send, in coin or money 
order, 10 cts. for sample, or 50 cts. for 24 
cakes. Wholesale rates on application. 


Lf you have written meand have not receiveda 
reply, your letter has not been received. Try again. 


DEPT. W. 
26 West 94th Street NEW YORK 
































RHEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine 


has cured obstinate cases of 
Rheumatism where other 
treatment, extending over 
long periods, has failed. 
It acts promptly, and does 
not upset the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 





Titan of 
Chasms 


The Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. The great 
round world has nothing 
like it. Comfortably 
reached by rail on the 
way to California, any 
day in the year. Excel- 
lent hotels and safe trails. 


“Titan of Chasms” pam- 
phlet mailed free—or send 
soc for beautiful Grand 
Canyon book with illu- 
poise ge tag gen 
special articles by note 
travelers, authors and 
scientists. Address Gen- 
eral Passenger Office, At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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The Sincerest Flattery 


trated London News. 
such elaboration. 


in the Christmas Number of Cot- 
LIER’S, in 1900, that we published 
Mr. Reuterdahl’s full page picture 
entitled «*The Captain’s Christmas 
Dinner,’’ a reproduction of which 
is shown here. In the J//ustrated 
London News, dated December 27, 
1902, we note a graceful compli- 
ment to Mr. Reuterdahl’s idea in a 
picture entitled «*«The Skipper’s 
Christmas Dinner’? drawn by Hal 
Hurst —a reproduction of which 
is also shown here. See the two 
white-whiskered gentlemen drinking coffee! 
is a ‘Skipper.’’ 
Then the attending stewards must be brothers, too. 





From 


shouts; the only difference is that the brother in the English 
officer, while the American brother is only a seaman. 


We do not think that Mr. Hurst’s picture is so 
Reuterdahl’s. 


moted. 


cists ame met ee 


American drawing. 
having been done in haste. 


and catch him at it. 


R's W » Dee 


One is a **Captain, 
Perhaps they are brothers—they look so much alike. 
There is another pair 
of brothers in the background; each has his hand up to his mouth, as he 
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F we had more space in this column we should delight in writing a 
little essay on ‘*The Art of Appropriation, or the Appropriation of 
Art,’’ with pictures by Mr. Hal Hurst, a contributor to the ///us- 

But perhaps the subject is not worthy of 

We must content ourselves, therefore, with a few words 

only, and let the story tell itself in the illustrations — one of them by Hal 

Hurst <‘after Reuterdahl,’’ as they say of the old masters, and the other by 

Reuterdahl, *‘before Hurst;’?—just about two years before Hurst. 


It was 






‘embe: 





49 


”? the other 


picture is an 


However, after a 
lapse of two years, it is only natural that the brother should have been pro- 


good as Mr. 


It does not show the same 
careful workmanship that characterizes the 
It gives evidence of 


Perhaps Mr. 


Hurst was afraid somebody would come in 
We like to have our 
























A CANADIAN 
LANDMARK 


Over-67% of all typewriters bought by 
ing 





the Canadian Government dur 
last fiscal year were Smith Pyemi 









ULUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ¥ REX. 


EE SMUTH PREMIER TYRRWRER WS, 
SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.S.A. i 

































CAPITAL = $3,000,000 


STOCK IN THE 
Eureka Oil and Gas Co. 


Is the best investment you can make— 
The Company holds perpetual leases on 
11,000 acres of proved oil land—HAS 11 
GOOD PRODUCING WELLS, and new 
wells are being drilled weekly. Stock 
pays dividend of 
2 Per Cent. Monthly 

To increase property holdings and to de- 
velop present holdings, a limited amount 
of treasury stock will be sold for 


15 Cents a Share, Par Value $1.00 


No orders for less than too shares ac- 
cepted. Bank and mercantile references. 
Write for circular giving full information 
EUREKA OIL AND GAS CO. 
107 Faurot Bidg., Lima, Ohio 

















Dearborn 
Junior 


Solid Golden 
Oak, 42 inches 
long, 24 inches 
eep. Guaran- 
teed to be most 






inet ever sold at 


complete Type-- 
writer Table Cab 





pictures reproduced in the English papers, but 
we should prefer to lend our original draw- 
ings to the editor of the J///ustrated London 
News rather than have the pictures redrawn. 
The result is never so good. And, besides, 
Mr. Reuterdahl is entitled to some credit for 
his work, even if Mr. Hurst does change his 
Captain into a Skipper. There is also the 
little formality of copyright, and the senti- 
mental question of professional ethics; but of 
these we need say nothing here. We feel 
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STANLEY 


STRAIGHT BACK TRUNKS $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 





plaster or woodwork. Has corner 
hinges. Strong and durable. Finely 
made. Many styles and sizes. Costs 
no more than old styles. Sent 
direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
om bined 

Everything within easy 
reach. No rummaging for 
clothing. No heavy trays 
to lift. Light, smooth-slid- 
ing drawers. Perfectly dur- 
able. Holds as much as any 
other trunk. Sent privilege 
of examination. 

Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1102 
The Homer Young Co., Ltd. 

Toledo, Ohio 




















certain that the editor of the J//ustrated 
London News, when he published <¢ The 


price. Attach- 
ment for hold- 
ing note book 


“Esa Fez 


Pe 
From The Ilustrated 







London News, Dec. 27, 1902 











” unique, etfective 
: and invaluable, 
Shipped to responsible parties on approval, freight 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. 

What more can we offer ? Write for Catalogue of 
Dearborn Typewriter Cabinets. 


DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 





New Line 
Fine 
Service 
| Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVESIBER 2 
Fast “Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change, 


Dining car service. 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. CHICAGO 

















We Sr them for 
INVENTORS. 2 
years’ experience, 
Search of Patent Office records and opinion as to patent- 


ability E. Write for book on patents and trade-mark: 
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Skipper’s Christmas Dinner,’’ was entirely unaware of the source of Mr. 


Hurst’s inspiration. 


A $75,000 Day 














night and frequently on Sundays. 


effort and a large outlay of money. In order to gain this day, 


the last Weexty in the mail on Thursday night instead of Friday night, we 


have ordered from Messrs. R. Hoe & Co. six new presses. 
the two-revolution rotary type, arranged to print a 32-page 
Weexty. These six new presses will increase the capacity of 


per cent. They will make it possible for us to turn out each week 750,000 


32-page Week ys printed in colors, and get them into the mail 
night. 


E want the Week y to reach all our subscribers not later than Satur- 
day of each week, that they may have it to read on Sunday. 
of our subscribers receive the paper on or before Saturday, but we 
have only succeeded in accomplishing this by working the presses all 

Our aim has been to gain a day. 

sounds like a simple proposition, but it is one that requires a tremendous 


The catching of the mails will be greatly expedited also by the new 
folding-machines that are being installed. There are three of these, made by 










Most 


This 
and thus get 
They are of 
form of the 


our plant 50 


by Thursday 


the Dexter Folder Company, capable of folding, assembling and stitching 
Cotuier’s WEEKLY, up to a 44-page number, at the rate of 3,000 copies 


per hour for each machine. 
the price of the folding-machines is $41,700. 


the paper. 


The cost of the presses amounts to $ 36,000 ; 
Thus it is plain that it is 
costing us over $75,000 to gain one day in the delivery of 
We realize the importance of timeliness, and we 
N shall spare no effort or expense to meet the requirement. 





The “Lion’s Mouth” questions may be found on page 27 of 
= this issue. The announcement of the prize winners 
Ve in the January competition will be made in the Feb- 
VA Pyjruary Household Number, issued February 28th. 
—_Z: 
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TO WRITE / 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ad-writers earn from $25.00 to $100.00 per 
week. The youngest and brightest calling in the 
business world to-day—big demand. Taught 
Thoroughly by Mail. Edward T. Page and 
Samuel A. Davis, founders of the original school 
you hear so much about, are your sole instructors. 
Our prestige, influence and facilities are worth 
much to you. Send for large prospectus and 
bundle of affidavits freee PAGE-DAVI8 CO. 
Suite 19 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











































OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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If you want to 










y Yi % y 

“CARN 1 c[NG cam 
LEA TIS! , know how to do your 
VE R Z advertising at less cost, if you 

pd wish to become an ad-writer or 
manager at $20 to $100 weekly, ifyou wish 

to gain knowledge that will positively increase your 
salary or income, if you wish your son or your daugh- 
ter to learn a dignified and quickly-profitable pro- 
fession, send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and 
read in it the terms on which I give a positive guaran- 




























tee of increased earnings. 








THE QUESTION 
OF PREFERENCE bombardments and _ blockades. 


AMIABILITY IN 
DIPLOMACY 























HE EUROPEAN POWERS that looked with complacency 

upon the intimidation of Venezuela by the allies changed 

their expression when it became known that Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy claimed preference over all other cred- 

itors in the settlement. Venezuela owes money to France, 

Spain, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, Denmark and Holland, as wel! as 
to the United States. Some of these debts are in process of settle- 
ment. The contention of the allies was that they should be ignored 
until the claims of the blockading powers were adjusted or, at least, 
that two-thirds of thirty per cent of the customs duties of Venezuela 
be laid aside for the payment of the allies, and the other third be 
divided among the nations that have chosen to present their claims 
in a peaceful manner. Mr. Bowen, in behalf of Venezuela, but evi- 
dently coached by our State Department, rejected this proposal. He 
contended that it would be immoral to give preferential treatment 
before a peace tribunal to nations that had resorted to 
Furthermore, he said, 
the acceptance of this proposal would mean a continu- 
ance of the ailiance for six years, which would be distasteful to 
Venezuela. The words of the communication as reported in the 
daily papers were: ‘‘Great surprise and regret would be felt if 
Great Britain showed any inclination of continuing her alliance 
with Germany any longer than is absolutely necessary.’’ In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bowen suggested that the question of preferential 
treatment, with all the other questions involved, be referred to the 
Hague tribunal. Undoubtedly, the reply was dictated by our gov- 
ernment. It is strictly in accord with the policy by which arbitration 
was forced upon the allies. Any other course would be too distinctly 
an invitation to European claimants to enforce their claims by war- 
like means, while an alliance between Great Britain and Germany 
for action on this continent would be a constant source of danger. 


ban NEW REPRESENTATIVE of Germany has won the good 
opinion of the American public by the frankness and amia- 
dility of his utterances on landing. Baron Speck von Sternberg 
assures us of the high esteem of his master and adds that the German 
Emperor contemplates no harm to the Monroe Doctrine. That is well 
for the Monroe Doctrine, well for us and well for the German Em- 
peror. A good deal of the importance of the diplomat has passed 
away since the Atlantic cable was laid. He no longer invents poli- 
cies on the spur of the moment or attacks difficult problems with 
remedies of his own devising. He is in intimate daily contact with 
his government. Much of his work is done for him by the volun- 
teer diplomats of the newspapers. He has become a sort of watcher 
in behalf of the Foreign Office, who is expected to report in detail and 
promptly on the conditions that surround him, and to carry messages 
from one Foreign Office to another. But he is not sunk, as some im- 
agine, to a mere ornament of social gatherings at the capital, a ra- 
diant delight to the eyes of young ladies and an object of envy 
for his uniforms to General Miles. However the relations of the 
Powers have been simplified by the cable and the newspapers, the 
governments of the world are still conducted by men with the ordi- 
nary human emotions, prejudices and ambitions, and it is a fact that 
an agreeable agent of an unfriendly power may accom- 
plish more in Washington than the disagreeable agent 
of a friendly power. A good many unpleasant messages 
are exchanged between governments in the course of a year, and it 
is well for peace that the messenger should be a person of cheerful 
mien and conciliatory speech. We trust that Baron Speck von Stern- 
berg will go on uttering the soft word that turneth away anger, and 
making smooth the somewhat thorny communications of the German 
Foreign Office. A few of our readers of German birth—a very few, 
we are glad to say—have written in to accuse us of anti-German 
sentiments. We will not be impolite and say what we think of such 
an accusation. We merely remark that we are not anti-German, 
anti-British or anti-Anything. The antis have never done much in 
the world. To be merely an anti supposes strong opinions and a lazy 
mind. But we are very strongly*pro-American, and, in common with 
all other persons of the same way of thinking, we have regarded the 
misconduct of the German officers in South America with surprise, 
never with alarm. For the sake of good feeling on both sides of 
the water, we hope the Venezuelan episode of 1903 will be closed 
and forgotten forever. As for the thought of war between this coun- 
try and Germany, we have always considered it preposterous. The 
people of both countries will have something to say on that subject 
when the politicians are frenzied and the biood has gone to the heads 
of war lords and admirals, and they will never speak the word that 
will provoke a calamity too great for the imagination. 


HE HILL OF TARA is to pass under the auctioneer’s hammer— 
Tara with its legends and memories of more than two thousand 
It was the seat of the ancient sovereignty of Ireland. There 


years. 
of war, literature and jurisprudence 


Cormac founded the academie 











and Nial of the Nine Hostages reigned in glory. It witnessed the 
bloodless victory of Patrick over the Druids, when the royal Leo- 
ghaire prostrated himself with all his court before the symbol of the 
Prince of Peace. It saw the last triennial council of the chiefs be- 
fore the usurper confirmed his lay dominion. Alas for Tara! Alas 
for Ireland! ‘‘So glory’s thrill is o’er.’? Alas, also, for the national 
spirit that has not risen in protest against the vandalism. Rebuking 
this self-same indifference on the part of the Irish people, Thomas 
Davis wrote more than sixty years ago: ‘‘We have seen pigs housed 


in the piled friezes of a broken church, cows stabled in THE AUC. 
the palaces of the Desmonds, corn threshed on the floors TIONEER IN 
TARA’S HALL 


of ancient abbeys, and the sheep and the tearing wind 
tenant the corridors of Aileach. Daily are more and more of our 
tombs effaced, of our abbeys shattered, of our castles torn down, of 
our cairns sacrilegiously pierced, of our urns broken up. All classes, 
creeds and politics are to blame in this. How our children will de- 
spise us for it.”” The Ireland to which Davis appealed was more popu- 
lous than the Ireland of to-day, but not otherwise different. Ireland 
is very, very poor; how poor no American who has not lived in inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the peasantry can imagine. It is one of 
the ironical pleasantries of history that a country seldom has histor- 
ical monuments unless it is too poor to maintain them. So Tara, re- 
plete with associations that thrill every Irishman’s heart, must suffer 
the common fate of Irish monuments. 


FOOLISH YOUNG ENGLISHMAN in New York—for his own 

sake we hope he is only foolish—has been writing to the news- 
papers to say that he has a ‘‘system”’ by which professional gamblers 
can be deprived of their money at play. We will use him as an illus- 
tration for the commonplace little sermon we preached last week on 
the folly of gambling. He has tried his ‘‘system.’’ A little while 
ago he induced some other foolish people in England to back him, 
and went down to the southeast corner of France, where the crou- 
piers were awaiting him without dismay, and there put his wonder- 
ful scheme into execution. Is he rich now with the money of the 
Monte Carlo syndicate? Strange to say, he is not. He is very poor 
—a poor earl, and a poor player in more senses than one. He is an 
excellent example of men who believe in gambling as a remunerative 
pursuit. Another Englishman has entered the controversy. He is 
not an Englishman by birth. He was born a Yankee, but went to 
England and accumulated a fortune by manufacturing iron. He is 
old and shrewd. His name is Hiram Maxim. Hiram Maxim says 
that the player has hardly any chance at Monte Carlo, 
that the bank takes ninety per cent of the money played, 
that ‘‘systems’’ are worse than useless. It is Hiram 
Maxim against the earl—the wise, rich old business man against the 
foolish, broken young peer. Whose advice would you take on any 
money matter—which counsel would you listen to with close atten- 
tion and which discard with complete contempt? Of course, Sir 
Hiram is right. Gambling is the same all over the world—in the 
big, bad-smelling Casino at Monte Carlo or in the shabby little rooms 
above saloons in New York or Chicago. The percentage is fixed ir- 
revocably and unalterably in favor of the dealer. The foolish young 
rich people who flock to Monte Carlo, lured by the lies carefully dis- 
seminated through the world by its managemert. are in the same class 
with the poor creatures that you read about in the newspaper accounts 
of swindles. They are of the race of pigeons. It is their dollars, 
shillings, francs, liras, marks, rubles and pesetas that pay for the gor- 
geous houses at Monte Carlo, support the gardens of movable plants, 
keep up the army, pay the salaries of the employés from the Prince 
of Monaco to the doorkeepers, and settle the funeral expenses of the 
suicides. 


HE SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE has done a real favor 

to the President in rejecting the nomination of an Addicks man 
as United States District Attorney of Delaware. This permits the 
President to withdraw the nomination. The selection of a man 
prominently connected with Addicks’ attempt to break into the 
Senate, was the peculiar way wnich Mr. Roosevelt adopted to publish 
the Administration’s sympathy with Addicks, or at least its indiffer- 


ence to the prayers of the decent people of Delaware. No other 
act of Mr. Roosevelt’s has caused so much apprehension 
among his friends that he has been beguiled by his new pi i 


associates in Washington from the strait and narrow 
path. No one ever showed more or more wholesome intolerance 
of political fraud and corruption than Theodore Roosevelt, and it 
was a sad blow to his admirers that he should select this particularly 
offensive scandal to prove that in his mind the exigencies of a bad 
sort of Republican politics rose superior to the claims of honest men 
upon honest government. We are disposed to think that the illustri- 
ous Mark Hanna’s buckwheat cakes and views of the fitness of things 
are a dangerous part of the dietary of a President who has made his 
way upward against the politicians of Mr. Hanna’s school. 








“A FOOL AND 
HIS MONEY...” 







































pew PROHIBITING pigeon-shooting are appearing in the Legis- 
latures, and they ought to be supported by vigorous petitions 
from the public. They will be opposed, of course, by ‘‘sportsmen’”’ 
of the peculiar class who amuse themselves with this ‘‘sport.’? Did 
you ever see the ‘‘sportsman’”’ who spends his Sundays maiming and 
killing pigeons? He is a fine person, isn’t he, to pose as a champion 
of sport! He a sportsman, this obese, slow, lazy person who stands 
by the hour popping miserable peliets at the poor creatures that 
struggle from the traps! If he is, so is fly-paper. We used to wonder 
what a Spaniard who read the things American newspapers say about 
bull-fighting would think of pigeon-shooting. The two ‘‘sports’’ are 
not to be mentioned in the same breath. The bull-fighter takes some 
risks—not many, but enough to make his profession a dangerous one 
—and bull-fighters have been known to be killed in the 
ring. The bull-fighter must be courageous, strong, skil- 
ful. But what strength, courage, skill or other valua- 
ble human quality is needed to shoot pigeons from a trap? It 
does not even demand a very high degree of marksmanship. Its 
only real essential is cruelty. For every other sport in which the 
killing of creatures is the object, some sturdiness of mind or of body 
is required. We say this, although we think sport has become too 
much of a fetich with us. Like the English people as the Frenchman 
saw them, we are disposed to say: ‘‘It is a beautiful day. Let us 
go out and kill something,’’ and despise people who think the killing 
of things ought to be left to the butcher. But none of the excuses 
that can be made for other assaults with intent to kill upon the brute 
creation can be pleaded for pigeon-shooting. It is a vile pastime, 
good only for the gunsmith, and it should be placed in the same re- 
lation to the law as cock-fighting, dog-fighting and bear-baiting. 


A DOOMED 
“SPORT” 


EA-SICKNESS IS NOT so much a subject of general discussion 
with us as with Englishmen and Frenchmen. The Channel, 
which separates the two countries geographically, unites them in a 
common emotion of disgust and gives them one subject of conversa- 
tion that they can jointly debate. But there is this difference; while 
with the English sea-sickness is a hideous joke, with the French it is 
a dreadful tragedy. We have always thought one of the reasons why 
the French do not invade England is that they are afraid of the 
Channel. A Frenchman undertaking a journey to London is followed 
by the apprehensive prayers of his family. He begins to grow pale 
before the train leaves the station, and at Calais he is so far advanced 
toward disintegration that a marine painting would complete his 
downfall. It is not surprising that a serious ‘‘league against sea- 
sickness’’ exists in France, and that it has put out numerous pam- 
phlets in gloomy discussion of the subject. The remedies advised 
by this organization are too numerous to mention. We may say they 
have all been tried and none has proved its worth. The malady is a 
puzzle to the medical profession. They do not know exactly what 
causes it or why it should afflict one person and leave another unhurt. 
THELOOKING. -he disease is the ocean’s mysterious and highly effective 
GLASS CURE FOR revenge upon those who lightly brave its dignity. An 
SEA-SICKNESS Jtalian, M. des Planches, the Ambassador to this country, 
advises an empirical remedy or rather a form of prophylaxis. He 
says that sea-sickness can be avoided by any one who will attentively 
regard his features in a mirror. We suppose the remedy is worth try- 
ing, and that ocean liners will soon present a curious spectacle of rows 
of pallid passengers gazing at themselves in looking-glasses. But we 
should not advise any prudent steward to go out without his usual 
supply of lemons because of M. des Planches’ discovery. As we 
have said, the disease is an ancient one, and both empirics and regu- 
lar practitioners have fought it in vain for many centuries. Probably 
the only remedy for sea-sickness that can be recommended as com- 
pletely infallible is to stay at home as Cato did. Otherwise the 
experimenter on M. des Planches’ theory may come to the state of 
the English poet who wails: 


“‘But why is my complexion green 

And just a trifle pale? 

Alas, have these precautions been 
Indeed of no avail? 

Ah, fickle, faithless and untrue, 
Thou mirror thrice accurst! 

‘Here, steward, bring me that which you 
Were going to bring at first.’”’ 


apne QUAY OF PENNSYLVANIA has disorganized legisla- 
tion in the Senate, blocked bills and threatened the Administration 
with the necessity of calling an extra session in his attempt to pass 
what is called the ‘‘Statehood bill.’ It provides for the admission of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma as States. The question natu- 
rally arises, Why is Mr. Quay so much interested in this bill that he is 
prepared to sacrifice everything to its passage? Pennsylvania is a 
long way from Arizona and we can hardly believe a great number of 
Mr. Quay’s constituents are deeply concerned in the elevation of the 
Spanish-speaking population of New Mexico to the dignity of full cit- 
reer 


izenship. What is the reason for this extraordinary burst of activity 
on the part of the Pennsylvania Senator? We do not know, but these 
facts have been stated and they may have some relation to the fight 
in the Senate: Some time ago a Pennsylvanian went West and pro- 
moted a railway in New Mexico. The Territories are prevented by 
law from incurring debts amounting to over four per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of their property. But there is no such restriction 
on a State. A State can subsidize railways and other enterprises and 
saddle itself with enormous debts. This is precisely what happened 
in the early days of railway building in the West. From the prodig- 
ious liabilities incurred at that time some of the far 
Western States have but recently recovered. We do not, 
say that in this situation will be found the motive for the 
extraordinary performance in the Senate, but the facts deserve public 
attention. What other reason is there for the admission of these 
Territories? Of the 195,000 inhabitants of New Mexico—a little 
more than one to the square mile—a large majority are Spanish- 
speaking Mexicans. The population of Arizona is about 125,000, of 
whom 30,000 are Indians, 14,000 half-breed Indians and 27,000 Mexi- 
cans. We have no doubt that in due time these Territories, as well 
as Oklahoma and Indian Territory united, will be admitted, but the 
time has not come, and we do not think it ought to be hastened by 
the necessities of railway builders in search of subsidies. 


i lg: FACT THAT BRET HARTE died poor has called forth a 
brisk discussion with regard to the earnings of contemporary 
writers. It used to be said that the literary instinct and the 
business faculty made very bad partners, but this, we observe, 
is no longer held. Indeed, some of the giants of the past might 
be cited to refute the absurd notion that literary men are un- 
able either to make money or take care of it when made. We 
know that Horace managed his Sabine farm so thriftily that he was 
able to leave a tidy sum to his imperial patron. A book of excellent 
business maxims might be drawn from his odes and satires. In fact, 
we have every reason to believe that Horace would no more show 
ineptness in a business transaction than he would commit a false 
quantity in his verse. Shakespeare is a familiar example of ‘un- 
doubted business ability combined with the greatest poetical genius. 
He made money and kept it, and died possessed of a solid property. 
Voltaire, who could never be got to admit Shakespeare’s 
capacity as a poet and dramatist, surpassed him in his 
business endowment. One would search the eighteenth 
century in vain for a more intelligent speculator, a keener financier 
than the author of ‘‘Candide.’’ Pope, the little great man of Twick- 
enham, was as careful of his money as of his couplets and hoarded it 
as jealously as he nursed his revenges. Swift was one of the most 
astute economists of his age, as the celebrated ‘‘Modest Proposal’’ 
bears witness. Though he could be liberal upon due occasion, parsi- 
mony was the note of his private life. Byron was famous for the 
hard bargains he drove with his publisher. Weary of his fame and 
sated with indulgence, he wrote at thirty-five: 


“So for a good old gentlemanly vice 
I think I will take up with avarice.”’ 


No publisher in London was a better business man than Dickens, as 
he taught all who had dealings with him. He died rich; and even 
Thackeray, who professed himself a child in business affairs, was not 
poor. There is, of course, another side to the account; but the fail- 
ures are in no way entitled to rank with the successes. The weight 
of authority, therefore, is that every writing man ought to die happy 
and rich, if he wi: but regard Hamlet’s admonition: ‘‘Thrift, Horatio, 
thrift!’ 


O MANY HARSH THINGS have been said about Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain—we have said our share—that a word of commen- 
dation of his peaceful tabors in South Africa seems especially worth 
uttering. Mr. Chamberlain brought about the war in South Africa, 
but it is entirely within the possibilities that he will largely redeem 
his name from the ill-will that attaches to it in every part of the 
world except England by his conscientious attempts to bind up the 
nation’s wounds and restore the new colonies to a state of peace and 
prosperity. His journey to the Cape was a bold under- 
taking for a politician. The personal feeling against 
him among the Dutch had not subsided, and a false 
step would have set in motion every intrigue against his leader- 
ship at home. We are bound to say that he has managed this 
difficult business with the greatest courage, good temper and 
ability. His work has been one of conciliation calling for states- 
manship of a high order, and it is greatly to the credit of his 
good faith in this matter and greatly to the credit of the patriot- 
ism of the Boers that the people who lately were his enemies have 
met him with professions of confidence, and have offered to work 
side by side with him in the building up of the country. 
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“OT MANY TRAINMEN in America 
will admit that they are superstitious, 
but when there is a crash and two 
great throbbing, magnificent machines 
are battered, fine coaches and palace 
cars are splintered and human beings 
are crushed and cremated, you will 
see them huddled and hear them say- 
ing, ‘‘Now there’ll be two more.”’ 

‘*Why should there be two more?”’ youask. ‘Well,’ 
says the brakeman, ‘‘I didn’t say there should be, I said 
there would be.”’ 

Now, the remarkable thing about this ‘‘superstition”’ 
is that it is so—sometimes. 

Immediately after the Wanstead wreck another ex- 
press train had ‘serious trouble in the Toronto yards, 
and just a week from that fatal Friday night a light 
engine crashed into the third express not far from 
Niagara Falls. 

Taking the broader field, we have, as the second 
great disaster, the Jersey Central, with its Royal Blue 
Express plunging into a local, and immediately upon 
the heels of this came the wreck of the Sunset Limited 
on the Southern Pacific. The number of lives lost in 
this trio of catastrophes was about threescore. 

Now, the novice will say the first wreck should cause 
the trainmen to look sharp, and the second render them 
so alert that accidents would be impossible. 

Well, it appears to have an opposite effect. It would 
seem rather to rattle the men who are in charge of the 
Black Fliers that are plowing the night. At all events, 
we have wrecks and wrecks and wrecks, despite the 
fact that much of the best brain in this broad land is 
employed in the management of American railways, 
and every device that ingenuity can conceive for the 
safety of moving trains is in use. 


Safeguards of the Block System 


Immediately after the first of these frightful acci- 
dents occurred, experts who bank on the block system 
of handling trains declared that if the Grand Trunk 
had been using this system the Wanstead wreck would 
never have happened. 

Mr. Hays, Second Vice-President of the Canadian road, 
resented this, declaring that these trains were blocked 
at that point at that moment, and that the thing could 
and might have happened under the block system; and 
here is proof, for the system in use on the Jersey Cen- 
tral is pronounced perfect. 

Only a man who has ridden at the front of a fast 
express, either in charge of the engine or as a ‘‘dead- 
head,’’ can understand or appreciate the declaration of 
Engineer Davis of the Royal Blue, who is said to have 
admitted, as they carried him dying from the scene of 
the disaster, that he heard the torpedoes and saw the 
signals but disregarded them, thinking they would 
“change to white,’’ until it was too late. A hundred— 
perhaps a thousand—times he had shut off and slowed 
for such signals only to see the green or red lights 
change to white, and then he would open up again. 
When he closed the throttle the engine ‘‘popped,”’ 
blowing a lot of steam into the air and wasting water, 
and when he opened, suddenly, he tore holes in the 
fire, not to mention the time—say two to ten seconds— 
he would lose by slowing, and so in time he had learned 
to come as near to the danger lamps as possible. This 
daily dodging of death had become such a habit that 
he took great chances, for the moments are measured 
out to the driver of the Limited on an American rail- 
road. 

It is a common saying, and not altogether untrue, 
that if the rules were always observed the trains would 
be aiways late, and the Yankee voyager will not ride 
with you if you fail to make time. Keen competition, 
the actual rivalry among engine-drivers and the. fever- 
ish anxiety of the-average American to get to the end 
of his journey, make the Limited a necessity and a pos- 
sibility. 

There is always excuse for fast driving. First, the 
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Man at the Throttle 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 
UPON WHICH EVERY SAFETY DEVICE DEPENDS 


By Cy Warman 








The Wreck of January 27 on the Jersey Central 


driver has his job to hold. It is as shameful for an en- 
gineer to ‘“‘soldier’’ on a fast run as for an army officer 
to retreat. Then there is the road’s reputation, which 
must be kept up; and, thirdly, he knows that it is extra 
hazardous to run behind his schedule, and that he in- 
creases the danger of travel each time he loses a min- 
ute. One of these recently wrecked express trains was 
running one, another two, hours late. If an express 
train is on time, and the crews of trains of inferior 
class are allowed to make their own meeting puvints, it 
is safe; but when trains are late they must be handled 
wholly by the despatcher as if no schedule had been 
made. Sometimes the orders are misunderstood. Al- 
though under the standard code all orders affecting the 
movements, especially the meeting and passing of op- 
posing trains, are sent in duplicate, one man may fail to 











The Wreck on the Grand Trunk Railway near Wanstead, 
Canada, last December 


follow the instructions. Sometimes the eye or ear is at 
fault; sometimes the brain plays pranks with the hand. 

One day I saw a yard engine with a long string of 
coal cars backing out of a siding just as an express 
engine screamed in the canyon a mileaway. Naturally 
I glanced at the switch target, and it was right. At 
that moment a yardman leaped from the low footboard 
and ran for the switch. The train was moving about 
twelve miles an hour to clear the flier, but the switch- 
man got to the switch in time to turn it, ditch the yard 
engine, pile the coal over her and put the Limited into 
the wreck. ‘‘By Jiminy,”’ said the switchman, ‘‘I’d a 
swore that switch was wrong.”’ 

In the case of the Wanstead wreck, a brakeman saw 
a signal to stop, but ‘‘thought’’ it was given by some 
one who ‘‘thought”’ the conductor was being left. He 
knew the conductor was all aboard, and so allowed the 
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train to go out in the face of the express. An operator 
sitting beside his table heard the key calling him for 
six or seven minutes, but thought it was saying some- 
thing else to some other operator. The agent at Wat- 
ford, where the express should have been held, heard 
the despatcher say ‘‘may’ bust it,’’ but, thinking he 
said ‘‘bust it,’’ busted it and let the express loose on 
the main line with a freight in front of it, going in the 
opposite direction. 

Just what the Arizona operator, who failed to hand 
out an order, thought we do not know. Perhaps he 
thought it strange that people should be crying for coal 
while the earth was still sizzling from the heat of last 
summer’s sunshine. We know his brain failed to per- 
form, and the awful result. 

It would seem absurd to make more rules, and al- 
most impossible to improve the present standard code. 
Emergencies will arise when the individual must cut 
loose and act upon his own judgment, and instantly. 
Mr. P. J. F., a well-known Western railroad man, sit- 
ting in a little flag station on the Reading road some 
twenty or thirty years ago, heard a despatcher give a 
lap order. A freight train was to pass his station to 
meet an express train, while the express was to pass in 
the opposite direction to meet the freight beyond his 
place. That was under the old system, when a sep- 
arate and differently worded order was sent to each of 
the opposing trains. 

The boy operator did not care to tell the despatcher 
that he was blundering, but he must do something. 
He put out a red light and stopped the express. The 
pompous old conductor was just reaching over to pull 
the boy’s nose, for he admitted at once that he had no 
order to stop the express, when the boy said ‘‘Hush!”’ 
pointing over his shoulder. The conductor hushed, 
and heard the far off whistle of a long freight train 
coming down the hill. If the boy had lacked the nerve 
to break a well-known rule the two trains would have 
been in collision at that very moment at full speed, for 
there were no air-brakes in those days. There is a 
railway president in America who won his first feathers 
by a shocking breach of discipline, assuming the func- 
tions of a high official when he was only an obscure 
operator, but he made it go and he was promoted for it, 


Concerning what *“*Might have been’’ 


Often an accident might be avoided by allowing men 
to change places. For example, it is not at all probable 
that the old agent at Watford would have forgotten to 
deliver the order to the desert-duster town in Arizona, 
and if the ‘‘absent-minded beggar’’had been at Watford 
it is barely possible that he might have refused to 
‘‘bust’’ an order save in the regular way. An agent of 
the same line, testifying before the coroner’s jury, de- 
clared that he would have ignored the despatcher’s ‘‘bust 
it’ order. Strictly speaking he would have been justi- 
fied, but if operators made a practice of setting their 
superiors right there would be more old operators em- 
ployed and fewer promotions. This panting for pro- 
motion, commendable though it be, makes cowards of 
us all. It is the one thing for which all men, in all 
walks of life, strive. Promotion, advancement, success. 

While the management of every important railway 
in America is striving to bring its service up to a cer- 
tain standard, and succeeding generally, it is not to be 
expected that each of the one hundred thousand or 
more men in the train service will behave in the same 
way under certain circumstances. 

We may equate our lines for grades and curves, and 
create a general standard, but we can not make the 
physical or mental equipment of one man equal to 
another’s, and now and then the individual will fail. 

So long as such sharp competition as now exists con- 
tinues (and who would kill it?), and so long as the 
travelling public demand it, we shall have the mile- 
a-minute express, and so long as we have that, guided 
by human hands, directed by the brain of mortal man, 
we must be prepared at all times to expect the un- 
expected, for it will happen—sometimes. 
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The Wreck of the Sunset Limited on the Southern Pacific, 1.ear Tucson, Arizona, January 28, in which Eighteen People were Killed 
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HE COLLABORATORS 


Or The Comedy that Wrote Itself 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—PART TWO 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”), Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” “The Ship of Stars,” Etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 
Mr. George Anthony Richardson, under the pseudonym 
of George Anthony, has been the successful author of a 
Sarce,**Larks in Aspic,”’ and is under contract to write 
a second play. He fails to accomplish anything in the 
seclusion of rural surroundings, and determines suddent, 
to return to his London residence, which he had left in the 
care of Trewlove, his butler. When he drives up to the 
door of his residence he finds a masquerade ball in full 
swing. Trewlove is nowhere to be seen and nobod 
seems to know who he is. Mr. Richardson accepts the 
situation calmly and determines to probe the mystery. 


ILLIAM lifted 
W my bag and led 
the way. Onthe 


first landing, where the 

doors stood open and 
the music went merrily 
to the last figure of the 
lancers, we had to pick 
our way through a fan- 
tastic crowd which eyed 
me with polite curiosity. 
Couples seated on the 
next flight drew aside to 
let us pass. But the sec- 
ond landing was empty, 
and I halted for a mo- 
ment at the door of my 
own workroom, within 
which lay my precious 
manuscript. 

‘‘This room is unoccu- 
pied?” 

‘‘Indeed, no, sir. The 
mistress considers it the 
cheerfullest in the ’ouse.’’ 

“Our tastes agree 
then.”’ 


II! 








Crashed Ye ‘She had her bed moved 
I stood arrayed in there the very first 
night.” 


‘“‘Indeed.”” I swung round on him hastily. ‘‘By- 
the-bye, what is your mistress’s name?”’ 

He drew back a pace and eyed me with some embar- 
rassment. ‘‘You’ll excuse me, sir, but that ain’t quite a 
fair question as between you and me.”’ 

‘‘No? I should have thought it innocent enough.”’ 

‘‘Of course, it’s a hopen secret, and you’re only 
askin’ it to try me. But so long as the mistress fan- 
cies a hincog—”’ 

‘Lead on,” said I. ‘‘You are an exemplary young 
man, and I, too, am playing the game to the best of 
my lights.’’ 

“Yes, sir.” He led me up to a room prepared for 
me—with candles lighted, hot water ready, and bed 
neatly turned down. On the bed lay the full costume 
of a Punchinello: striped stockings, breeches with 
rosettes, tinselled coat, with protuberant stomach and 
hump, cocked hat, and all proper accessories—even to a 
false nose. 

‘‘Am I expected to get into these things?” I asked. 

“If I can be of any assistance, sir—”’ 

‘“Thank you, no.’’ I handed him the key of my bag, 
flung off coat and waistcoat, and sat down to unlace 
my boots. ‘‘Your mistress is in the drawing-room, I 
suppose, with her guests?” 

‘She is, sir.” ~ 

‘‘And Mr. Herbert?” 

‘‘Mr. ’Erbert was to have been ’ome by ten-thirty. 
He is—as you know, sir—a little irregilar. But 
youth’’—William arranged my brushes carefully— 
“youth must ’ave its fling. Oh, he’s a hot ‘un!” 
A chuckle escaped him; he checked it and was in- 
stantly demure. Almost, indeed, he eyed me with a 
look of rebuke. ‘‘Anything more, sir?”’ 

‘‘Nothing more, thank you.” 

He withdrew. I thrust my feet into the dressing- 


slippers he had set out for me, and, dropping into an 
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armchair, began to take stock of the situation. ‘‘The 
one thing certain,’’ I told myself, ‘‘is that Trewlove in 
my absence has let my house. Therefore Trewlove is 
certainly an impudent scoundrel, and any grand jury 
would bring in a true bill against him for a swindler. 
My tenants are a lady, whose servants may not reveal 
her name, and a young man—her husband perhaps—de- 
scribed as ‘a little irregilar.’ They are giving a large 
fancy-dress ball below—which seems to prove that, at 
any rate, they don’t fear publicity. And, further, al- 
though entire strangers to me, they are expecting my 
arrival and have prepared a room. Now, why?” 

Here lay the real puzzle, and for some minutes I 
could make nothing of it. Then I remembered my 
telegram. According to William it had been referred 
back to the post-office. But William on his own ad- 
mission had but retailed pantry gossip caught up from 
Mr. Horrex (presumably the butler). Had the tele- 
gram been sent back unopened? William’s statement 
left this in doubt. Now supposing these people to be 
in league with Trewlove, they might have opened the 
telegram, and, finding to their consternation that I was 
already on the road and an exposure inevitable, have 
ordered my room to be prepared, trusting to throw 
themselves on my forgiveness, while Trewlove lay 
a-hiding or fled from vengeance across the high seas. 
Here was a possible explanation: but I will admit that 
it seemed, on second thoughts, an unlikely one. An 
irate landlord, returning unexpectedly and finding his 
house in possession of unauthorized tenants, catching 
them, moreover, in the act of turning it upside down 
with a fancy-dress ball, would naturally begin to be 
nasty on the doorstep. The idea of placating him by a 
bedroom near the roof and the costume of a Punchi- 
nello was too bold altogether, and relied too much 
on his unproved fund of good- 
nature. Moreover, Mr. Herbert 
(whoever he might be) would 
not have treated the situation so : 
cavalierly. At the least (and ; 
however ‘‘irregilar’’), Mr. Her- > 
bert would have been waiting to 
deprecate vengeance. <A _ wild 
suspicion occurred to me; that 
‘Mr. Herbert’’ might be another 
name for Trewlove, and that 
Trewlove under that name was 
gaining a short start from jus- 
tice. But no; William had al- | 
luded to Mr. Herbert as toa 
youth sowing his wild oats. 
Impossible to contemplate 
Trewlove under this guise! 
Where then did Trewlove 
come in? Was he, perchance, 
“‘Mr. Horrex,’’ the butler? 

I gave it up and began 
thoughtfully, and not with- 
out difficulty, to case myself 
in the disguise of Punchi- 
nello. I resolved to see this 
thing through. The costume 
had evidently not been made 
to my measure, and in the 
process of induing it I 
paused once or twice to 
speculate on the eccen- 
tricities of the figure to 
which it had been shaped 
or the abstract anatomical 
knowledge of the tailor 
who had shaped it. I 
declare that the hump 
seemed the one normal 
thing about it. But by 
this time my detective- 
hunger—not to call it a 
thirst for vengeance—was 
asserting itself above pet- 
ty vanity. I squeezed 
myself into the costume; 
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and then, clapping on the false nose, stood arrayed— 
as queer a figure, surely, as ever was assumed by 
retributive Justice. 

So, with a heart hardened by indignation and pre- 
pared for the severest measures, I descended to the 
drawing-room landing. Two doors opened upon it— 
that of the drawing-room itself, which faced over a ter- 
race roofing the kitchens and across it toa garden in 
the rear of the house, and that of a room overlooking 
the street and scarcely less spacious. This had been the 
deceaesd general’s bedroom, and in indolence rather 
than impiety I had left it unused, with all its hideous 
furniture—including the camp-bed which his martial 
habits affected. And this was the apartment I entered, 
curious to learn how it had been converted into a re- 
ception-room for the throng which now filled it. 

I recognized only the wall-paper. The furniture had 
been removed, the carpet taken up, the boards waxed 
to a high degree of slipperiness; and across the far end 
stretched a buffet-table presided over by a venerable 
person in black, with white hair, a high clear com- 
plexion, and a deportment which hit a nice mean be- 
tween the military and the episcopal. 

I had scarcely time to tell myself that this must be 
Mr. Horrex, the butler, before he looked up and caught 
sight of me. His features underwent a sudden and as- 
tonishing change; and almost dropping a bottle of 
champagne in his flurry, he came swiftly round the 
end of the buffet toward me. 

I know not how to interpret his expression: surprise 
was in it, and eagerness, and suppressed agitation, and 
an appeal for secrecy, and at the same time (if I mis- 
took not) a deep relief. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’’ he began in a sort of con- 
fidential whisper, very quick and low, ‘‘but I was not 
aware you had arrived.’ 

I gazed at him with stern inquiry. 

“You are Mr. Richardson, are you 
not?’ he asked. There could be no 
doubt of his agitation. 

“Tam; and I have been in this, 
my house, for some three-quarters of 
an hour.”’ 

“They never told me,’ he 
groaned. ‘‘And I left particular 
instructions— But perhaps you 

have already seen the mis- 

tress?”’ 
“I have not. May I ask you 
to take me to her—since I have 
not the pleasure of her ac- 
quaintance?”’ 
“‘Cert’nly, sir. Oh, at 
once! She is in the draw- 
ing-room putting the best 
face on it. Twice she has 
sent in to know if you 
have arrived, and I sent 
word, ‘No, not yet,’ though 
it cut me to the ’eart.”’ 
‘She is anxious to see 
me?”’ 
‘*Desp’ rit, sir.” 
‘She thinks to avoid ex- 
osure, then?”’ said I darkly, 
eeping a set face. 
“She ’opes, sir: she de- 
voutly ’opes.’”’ He groaned 
and led the way. ‘‘It may, after 
all, be a lesson to Mr. ’Erbert,”’ 
he muttered as we reached the 
landing. 

“I fancy it’s going to be a lesson to 
several of you.”’ 

‘The things we’ve ’ad to keep dark, sir—the 
oings-on!”’ 

‘I can well believe it.’’ 

‘I was in some doubts about you, sir—begging your 


pardon: but in spite of the dress, sir—which gives a 
larky appearance, if I may say it—and doubtless is so 
meant—you reassure me, sir: you do, indeed. I feel 
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the worst is 
over. Wecan 
put ourselves 
in your ’ands.”’ 

“You have 
certainly done 
that,’’ said I. 
“As for the 
worst being 


We were in 
the drawing- 
room by this 
time, and he 
plucked me by 
the sleeve in 


his excitement, 
yet deferen- 
tially. ‘‘Yon- 


der is the mis- 
tress, sir —in 
the yellow 
h’Empire sat- 
in—talking 
with the gen- 
tleman in sky- 
blue Nationals. 
Ah, she sees 
ou!”’ 

She did. And 
1 read at once 
in her beauti- 
ful eyes that 
while talking 
with her part- 
ner she had been watching the door for me. She came 
toward me with an eager catch of the breath—one so 
very like a cry of relief that in the act of holding out 
her hand she had to turn to the nearest guests and 
explain. 

“It’s Mr. Richardson—George Anthony,’ you know 
—who wrote ‘Larks in Aspic’! I had set my heart on 
his coming, and had almost given him up. Why are 
you so cruelly late?’’ she demanded, turning her eyes 
on mine. 

Her hand was still held out tome. I had meant to 
hold myself up stiffly and decline it: but somehow I 
could not. She was a woman, after all, and her look 
told me—and me only—that she was in trouble. Also 
I knew her by face and by report. I had seen her act- 
ing in more than one exceedingly stupid ‘‘musical com- 
edy,’’ and wondered why ‘‘Clara Joy’’ condescended to 
waste herself upon such inanities. I recalled certain 
notes in her voice, certain moments when, in the midst 
of the service of folly, she had seemed to isolate her- 
self and stand watching, aloof from the audience and 
her fellow-actors, almost pathetically alone. Report 
said, too, that she was good, and that she had domestic 
troubles, though it had not reached me what these 
‘troubles were. Certainly she appeared altogether too 
good for these third-rate guests—for third-rate they 
were to the most casual eye. And the trouble, which 
signalled to me now in her look, clearly, and to my 
astonishment, included no remorse for having walked 
into a stranger’s house and turned it upside down with- 
out so much as a by-your-leave. She claimed my good- 
will confidently, without any appeal to be forgiven. I 
held my feelings under rein and took her hand. 

As I released it she motioned me to give her my arm. 
“I must find you supper at once,”’ she said quietly, in 
a tone that warned me not to decline. ‘‘Not—not in 
there; we will try the library downstairs.”’ 

Down to the library I led her accordingly, and some- 
how was aware—by that supernumerary sense which 
works at times in the back of a man’s head—of Horrex 
discreetly following us. At the library door she turned 
to him. ‘‘When I ring,’’ she said. He bowed and 
withdrew. 

The room was empty and dark. She switched on the 
electric light and nodded to me to close the door. 

‘‘Take that off, please,’’ she commanded. 

“I beg your pardon? . Ah, to be sure—’’ I had 
forgotten my false nose. 

‘‘How did Herbert pick up with you?’’ she asked 
musingly. ‘‘His friends are not usually so—so—’’ 

‘*Respectable?’’ I suggested. 

“I think I meant to pe ‘presentable.’ They are 
never respectable by any chance.”’ 

‘Then, happily, it still remains to be proved that I 
am one of them.”’ 

‘‘He seems to reckon you high among them, at any 
rate, since he gave your name.”’ 

‘‘Gave my name? To whom?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know—to the magistrate—or the police- 
man—or whoever it is. I have never been in a police 
cell myself,’’ she added, with a small smile. 

“Is Herbert, then, in a police cell?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘At Vine Street. He wants to be 
bailed out.”’ 

“What amount?” 

“‘Himself in ten pounds and a friend in another ten. 
He gave your name: and the policeman is waiting for 
the answer.”’ 

“‘T see,”’ said I; ‘‘but excuse me if I fail to see why, 
being apparently so impatient to bail him out, you have 
waited for me. To be sure (for reasons which are dark 
to me) he appears to have given my name to the police: 
but we will put that riddle aside for the moment. Any 
respectable citizen would have served, with the money 
to back him. Why not have sent Horrex, for example?”’ 

‘But I thought the—the—”’ 

‘“‘Surety?’’—I suggested. 

“I thought he must be a householder. No,’’ she 
cried, as I turned away with a slight shrug of the 
shoulder, ‘‘that was not the real reason! Herbert is— 
oh, why will you force me to say it?” 

“I beg your pardon,’’ said I. ‘‘He is at certain times 
not too tractable; Horrex, in particular, can not be 
trusted to manage him; and—and in short you wish 
him released as soon as possible, but not brought home 
to this house until your guests have taken leave?”’ 

She nodded at me with swimming eyes. She was 
passing beautiful, more beautiful than I had thought. 
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I discovered Horrex listening 
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‘Yes, yes; you understand! And I thought that—as 
his friend—and with your influence over him—”’ 

I pulled out my watch. ‘‘Has Horrex a hansom in 
waiting?”’ 

‘‘A four-wheeler,’’ she corrected me. - Our eyes met, 
and with a great pity I read in hers that she knew only 
too well the kind of cab suitable. 

‘‘Then let us have in the policeman. A four-wheeler 
will be better, as you suggest, since with your leave I 
am going to take Horrex with me. The fact is, lama 
little in doubt as to my influence: for to tell you the 
plain truth, I have never to my knowledge set eyes on 
your husband.”’ 

‘‘My husband?’’ She paused with her hand on the 
bell-pull, and gazed at me blankly. ‘‘My husband?’ 
She began to laugh softly, uncannily, in a way that tore 
my heart. ‘‘Herbert is my brother.”’ 

‘‘Oh!”’ said I, feeling pretty much of a fool. 

“But what gave you—what do you mean—”’ 

‘‘Lord knows,’’ I interrupted her: ‘‘but if you will 
tell Horrex to get himself and the policeman into the 
cab, I will run upstairs, dress, and join them in five 
minutes.”’ , 


IV 


In five minutes I had donned my ordinary clothes 
again, and, descending through the pack of guests to 
the front door, found a four-wheeler waiting, with 
Horrex inside and a policeman whom, as I guessed, he 
had been drugging with strong waters for an hour past 
in some secluded chamber of the house. The fellow 
was somnolent, and in sepulchral silence we journeyed 
to Vine Street. There I chose to be conducted to the 
cell alone, and Mr. Horrex, hearing my decision, said 
fervently, ‘‘May you be rewarded for your goodness to 
me and mine!” 

I discovered afterward that he had a growing family 
of six dependent on him, and think this must explain a 
gratefulness which puzzled me at the time. 

‘‘He’s quieter this last half-hour,’’ said the police ser- 
geant, unlocking the cell and opening the door with ex- 
treme caution. 

The light fell, and my eyes rested on a sandy-haired 
youth with a receding chin, a black eye, a crumpled 
shirt-front smeared with blood, and a dress-suit split 
and soiled with much rolling in the dust. 

“Friend of yours, sir, to bail you out,’’ announced 
the sergeant. 

‘“‘T have no friends,’’ answered the prisoner in hollow 
tones. ‘‘Who’s this Johnny?”’ 

‘“My name is Richardson,’’ I began. 

“From the Grampian Hills? Al’ ri’, old man, what 
can I do for you?” 

‘Well, if you’ve no objection, I’ve come to bail you 
out.” 

“Norra a bit of it. Go ’way: I want t’ other Rich- 
ardson, good old larks-in-aspic! Sergeant—’’ 

‘*“Yessir.’” : 

“I protest—you hear?—protest in sacred name of 
law: case of mish—case of mistaken 'dentity. Not 
this Richardson—take him away! Don’t blame you: 
common name. Richardson / want has whiskers down 
to here, tiddy-fol-ol; call’s ’em Piccadilly weepers. 
Can’t mistake him. If at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again.”’ 

‘‘Look here,’’ said I, ‘“‘just you listen to this; I’m 
Richardson, and I’m here to bail you out.”’ 

“Can’t do it, old man; mean well, no doubt, but 
can’t do it. One man lead a horse to the water— 
twenty can’t bail him out. Go ’way and don’t fuss.’’ 

I glanced at the sergeant. ‘‘You’ll let me deal with 
him as I like?’ I asked. 

He grinned. ‘‘Bless you, sir, we’re used to it. J 
ain’t listening.’’ 

“Thank you.’’ I turned to the prisoner. ‘‘Now, 
then, you drunken little hog, stand up and walk,”’ said 
I, taking him by the ear and keeping my left ready. 

I suppose that the drink suddenly left him weak, for 
he stood up at once. 

‘‘There’s some ho—horrible mistake,’’ he began to 
whimper; ‘‘but if the worst comes to the worst, you’ll 
adopt me, won’t you?”’ 

Still holding him by the ear, I led him forth and 
flung him into the cab, in a corner of which the trem- 
bling Horrex had already huddled himself. He fell, 
indeed, across Horrex’s knees, and screamed aloud. 

‘Softly, softly, Master ’Erbert,’’ whispered the poor 
man soothingly. ‘‘It’s only poor old Horrex, that you've 
known since a boy.”’ 

‘‘Horrex?’’ Master Herbert straightened himself up. 
‘‘Do I understand you to say, sir, that your name is 
Horrex? Then allow me to tell you, Horrex, that you 
are no gentleman. You hear?’’ He spoke with anx- 
ious lucidity, leaning forward and tapping the butler 
on the knee. ‘‘No gentleman.”’ 

‘““No, sir,’’ assented Horrex. 

“That being the case, we’ll say no more about it. I 
decline to argue with you. If you’re waking, call me 
early—there’s many a black, black eye, Horrex, but 
none so black as mine. Call me at eleven-fifteen, 
bringing with you this gentleman’s head on a charger, 
and his blood ina bottle. Goo’-night, go to by-by. . .”’ 

By the fleeting light of a street-lamp I saw his hea 
drop forward, and a minute later he was gently snoring. 

It was agreed that on reaching home Master Herbert 
must be smuggled into the basement of No. 402 and 
put to rest on Horrex’s own bed; also that, to avoid 
the line of carriages waiting in the Cromwell Road for 
the departing guests, the cab should take us round to 
the gardens at the back. I carried on my chain a ke 
which would admit us to these and unlock the small 
gate between them and the kitchens. This plan of 
action so delighted Horrex that for a moment I feared 
he was going to clasp my hands. 

“If it wasn’t irreverent, sir, I could almost say you 
had dropped on me from heaven!’’ 

‘‘You may alter your opinion,’’ said I grimly, ‘‘be- 
fore I’ve done dropping on you.”’ 

At the garden entrance we paid and dismissed the cab. 
I took Master Herbert’s shoulder and Horrex his heels, 
and between us we carried his limp body across the 
turf, a procession so suggestive of dark and secret 
tragedy that I blessed our luck for protecting us from 





the casual intrusive policeman. Our entrance by the 
kitchen passage, however, was not so fortunate. 
Stealthily as we trod, our footsteps reached the ears 
in the servants’ hall, and we were met by William and 
a small but compact body of female servants urging 
him to armed resistance. A kitchen-maid fainted 
away as soon as we were recognized, and the strain 
of terror relaxed. 

I saw at once that Master Herbert’s condition caused 
them no surprise. We carried. him to the servants’ 
hall and laid him in an armchair, to rest our arms, while 
the motherly cook lifted his unconscious head to lay a 
pillow beneath it. 

As she did so, a bell jangled furiously on the wall 
above. 

‘‘Good Lord!’’ Horrex turned a scared face up at it. 
“The library!’ 

‘‘What’s the matter in the library?” 

But he was gone: to reappear, a minute later, with a 
face whiter than ever. 

‘‘The mistress wants you at onst, sir, if you'll fol- 
low me. William, run out and see if you can raise an- 
other cab—four-wheeler.”’ 

‘‘What, at this time of night?’’ answered William. 
‘*Get along with you!” 

‘‘Do your best, lad.’’ Mr. Horrex appealed gently 
but with pathetic dignity. ‘‘If there’s miracles indoors 
there may be miracles outside. This way, sir!’’ 

He led me to the library door, knocked softly, opened 
it, and stood aside for me to enter. 

Within stood his mistress, confronting another po- 
liceman! 

Her hands rested on the back of a library chair; and 
though she stood up bravely and held herself erect with 
her finger-tips pressed hard into the leather, I saw that 
she was swaying on the verge of hysterics, and I had 
the sense to speak sharply. 

‘*What’s the meaning of this?’’ I demanded. 

“This one—says—he comes from Marlborough 
Street,’’ she gasped. 

I stepped back to the door, opened it, and, as I ex- 
pected, discovered Horrex listening. 

“A bottle of champagne and a glass at once,”’ I com- 
manded, and he sped. ‘‘And now, Miss Joy, if you 
please, the constable and I will do the talking. What's 
your business?”’ 

‘Prisoner wants bail,’’ answered the policeman. 

‘‘Name?”’ 

‘‘George Anthony Richardson.”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes—but I mean the prisoner’s name.”’ 

“That’s what I’m telling you. ‘George Anthony 
Richardson, four-nought-two, Cromwell Road’—that’s 
the name on the sheet, and I heard him give it myself.’’ 

‘‘And I thought, of course, it must be you,’’ put in 
Clara; ‘‘and I wondered what dreadful thing could 
have happened—until Horrex appeared and told me 
you were safe, and Herbert, too—”’ 

“TI think,’’ said I, going to the door again and taking 
the tray from Horrex, ‘‘that you were not to talk. 
Drink this, please.’’ 

She took the glass, but with a rebellious face. ‘‘Oh, 
if you take that tone with me—’”’ 

“Ido. And now,” I turned to the constable, ‘‘what 
name did he give for his surety?”’ 

‘‘Herbert Jarmayne, same address.’’ 

‘*Herbert  snacenra I glanced at Clara, who nodded 
back, pausing as she lifted her glass. ‘‘Ah! yes—yes, 
of course. How much?” 

‘‘Two tenners.”’ 

‘‘Deep answering deep. Drunk and disorderly, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Blind. He was breaking glasses at Toscano’s and 
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swearing he was Sir Charles Wyndham in ‘David Gar- 
rick’: but he settled down quiet at the station, and 
when I left he was talking religious and saying he 
pitied nine-tenths of the world, for they were going 
to get it hot.” 

‘“*Trewlove!’’ I almost shouted, wheeling round upon 
Clara. ; 

“T beg gonad pardon?”’ 

‘‘No, of course—you wouldn’t understand. But all 
the same it’s Trewlove,’’ I cried, radiant. ‘*Eh?’— 
Continued on Pag 
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Natives at Prayer in the Court of the Mosque 


The Pomp and Splendor of the Delhi Durbar 


HE RECENT DURBAR held at the 
ancient city of Delhi, the city where 
stands the marvellous mosque, Jumma 
Musjid, was in fact nothing less than a 
gigantic court ‘‘drawing-room.’’ Here 
were received by the Viceroy the great 
native potentates of Hindustan, with 
all the circumstance and ceremony 

known to Orientai practice. The princes in question 
came as the representatives of their millions of sub- 
jects, and they came to hear out of the mouth of their 
Governor-General, Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the 
proclamation of a new monarch’s accession—Ed- 
ward VII., Emperor of India. Outside Delhi a 
vast camp had been formed of the tents harboring 
all the native princes and their numerous resplen- 
dent retinues, the high officials of state, and the 
military authorities, to say nothing of forty thousand 
soldiers of the rank and file. The processions, reviews, 
presentations, bestowal of medals and orders, religious 
celebrations, social festivities, filled up the biggest part 
of a fortnight. The Durbar proper—the ceremony of 
announcement by the Viceroy of his master’s enthrone- 
ment—took place in a huge amphitheatre, specially 
erected for the purpose, in the presence of an audience 
numbering twenty thousand souls. 

The principal personage of this grand event was, of 
course, Lord Curzon of Kedleston. To him the great 


The Case 


 EED SMOOT, Senator-elect from the 
State of Utah, Apostle of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
seer and prophet, will occupy a large 
share of public attention in the next 
few months. Although the unanimous 
nominee of the Republican caucus and 
receiving forty-six out of a total of 
sixty-three votes in the Legislature of Utah, as the suc- 
cessor of Joseph Rawlins in the United States Senate 
for the term beginning March 4 next, a vigorous move- 
ment has already started to prevent his being seated in 
the upper House of Congress. This movement against 
Smoot had its inception with the Ministerial Associa- 
tion of Salt Lake City, the same body which started the 
fight that resulted in the ousting of Brigham H. Rob- 
erts from the House of Representatives. 

The fight against Apostle Smoot is based primarily 
upon his high Church position, and not, as in the case 
of Roberts, on account of any charge of polygamy. No 
one has ever charged Smoot with having a plurality of 
wives. It is, however, openly charged by the Minis- 
terial Association that polygamy is still practiced in 
the Mormon Church and that Smoot, in his official ca- 
pacity in the Church, must know of and countenance it 
in others. But the chief ground of opposition is that 
Smoot, having taken the ‘‘Endowment oath,’’ owes his 
first allegiance to the Mormon Church and could not 
give undivided allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment. A mass of evidence bearing on this view of the 
question is being collected and will be presented to the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections when 
that body shall take up the case of Apostle Smoot. 


Ghe Hierarchy of Mormonism 


The position of an Apostle in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, otherwise the Mormon 
Church, is perhaps not correctly understood by the 
great majority of the American people. To arrive at 
a proper understanding, it may be necessary to make 
some comparisons. The head of the Mormon Church 
is the First President. Next in line of succession to him 
are the Twelve Apostles. These men, according to the 
belief of the faithful, are the mouthpieces of God him- 
self—the law-givers and prophets of His chosen people. 
Below them are the Councils of Seventies, Stake Presi- 
dents, Bishops of Wards and various other officers, each 
male Mormon of mature age being an elder and 
preacher of the word. The President of the Quorum 
of Apostles is the heir apparent to the First Presidency, 
and others of the twelve followers in the order of 
seniority of their consecration to the apostolate. The 





ones of India did homage and swore fealty—to him, 
that is, as the human symbol of the supreme White 
Sahib, the mighty, the mysterious overseer of three 
hundred million destinies. But with India’s vice-king 
was India’s vice-queen. She, too, was saluted by proud 
nawabs, potent bahadurs, and glorious maharajas. She 
was also decorated with an imperial order, the gold 
medal of the Kaisar-I-Hind. This was conferred upon 
Lady Curzon by her viceregal spouse in the name of 
King Edward. It was an earnest of his Majesty’s grati- 
tude to her because of her admirable efforts toward 
the betterment of India’s female population. Another 
American lady present with her husband at the Dur- 
bar was the Duchess of Marlborough, once Miss Van- 
derbilt. The Duke of Connaught—King Edward’s 
brother—and his Duchess likewise attended, and so 
did Lord Kitchener, the new commander-in-chief of 
all the troops in the Himalayan peninsula. 

Most auspicious was the very beginning of the cele- 
bration: the triumphal procession into the sacred city 
of Delhi of Britain’s vassal princes. In a long line, 
mounted on their gorgeously caparisoned ele hants of 
state, they entered Delhi, to do the Viceroy prelimi- 
nary honors. The trunks and ears of nearly all the 
mammoth bearers of India’s potentates were painted 
with strange native designs. Especially unique was 
the artistic workmanship displayed in the painting on 
the Maharaja of Cashmere’s elephant. The howdahs 


formed articles of furniture sumptuous beyond belief. 
Some of them were made of solid silver, richly chased 
or embossed. Others were studded with costly gems. 
All were cushioned with handsome upholsteries and 
shaded by beautiful parasols of every imaginable color 
and form. The gigantic beasts also wore silver anklets 
and yards of silver chain, and, in some cases, even 
their ivory tusks were adorned with precious metals 
or stones. 

Yet more magnificent appeared the occupants of the 
howdahs—native rulers from all parts of Hindustan, 
from the torrid jungles of Ceylon, the wild mountains 
of Garwal, the vast flats of Burma—many among 
them descended from ancient families that have been 
builders of Indian history, that have left enduring 
monuments of their fame. Witness the temples and 
tombs alone for which India is noted above all the 
countries of the earth. The apparel of these princes 
baffles description. Some wore diadems as brilliant as 
any royal crown, others had enormous earrings of dia- 
monds and rubies, others again were adorned with neck- 
laces consisting of ropes of large uncut emeralds. 

Of the religious rites enacted as a part of the Durbar, 
none was more striking than the service at the Jumma 
Musjid, the renowned mosque of Delhi. Here thou- 
sands of worshippers assembled for devout prostration 
and prayer to the God they name Allah, and whose 
prophet they call Mahomet. 


of Apostle Smoot 


By Clinton Brooks Leigh 


First President is the successor of Joseph Smith, of 
Brigham Young and others in the line of Prophets who 
have presided over the destinies of this organization, 
which now has a claimed membership of more than 
300,000 persons. Apostle Smoot is eighth in the line 
of succession to the present First President, Joseph F. 
Smith, and being a man scarcely forty years of age and 








REED SMOOT 
‘ Senator-Elect from Utah 


those above him being much older, the possibility of 
his becoming the head of the Church during the six 
years for which he has been chosen as Senator is by no 
means remote. 

Relatively, the First President of the Mormon Church 
has as much power over his followers as Pope Leo XIII. 
has over the consciences of those who profess the faith 


of the Roman Catholic Church. The position of an 
Apostle is therefore much the same as that of a Cardi- 
nal of the Roman Church. The intensity of the oppo- 
sition to Apostle Smoot among the Protestant (so-called 
‘“‘Gentile’’) people of Utah may best be gauged by sup- 
posing that Cardinal Gibbons should knock for admis- 
sion to the United States Senate as a Senator from the 
State of Maryland. 

That Apostle Smoot is a man of ability, a man of 
affairs and thoroughly clean in all the relations of life is 
admitted by his bitterest opponents. His time is not 
given to his ecclesiastical office exclusively, as in the 
case of bishops or ministers of other denominations. 
On the other hand, his apostolic functions consist al- 
most entirely of attending the weekly meetings of the 
Quorum of Apostles, which are held within the secret 
precincts of the great Temple in Salt Lake City, be- 
hind doors that are barred and guarded as jealously as 
was the inner sanctuary of the ancient temple of the 
Jews at Jerusalem. Since preachers are plentiful in 
the Mormon Church, he is not often called upon to 
exercise his priestly duties in this regard. He is a man 
of large business affairs; a banker, merchant and di- 
rector of many business corporations, and considered 
among the wealthiest men of Utah. 


The Oath Gaken by Mr. Smoot 


This is Apostle Smoot’s side of the question. Those 
who oppose his being seated in the Senate bring up in 
response the testimony of witnesses, produced in the 
Federal Court in 1889, showing the purposes and effects 
of the ‘‘Endowment oath,”’ which, they allege, Apostle 
Smoot, in his capacity as an Apostle, is bound to sup- 

rt. The testimony of Henry W. Lawrence, from a 
stenographic copy on file in the Federal Court, is sub- 
joined: 

‘‘The Endowment house ceremonies are taught orally 
and are not written; there is a covenant taken to avenge 
the blood of the prophets, and reference is made in that 
connection to Joseph and Hyrum Smith. In substance 
it is: ‘You each and all agree to avenge the blood of 
the prophets, Joseph and Hyrum, who have sealed their 
testimony with their blood; this you will teach to your 
children and your children’s children to the third and 
fourth generation. This you do in the presence of God 
and ministering angels.’ 

‘‘There is another covenant to obey the priesthood in 
all things, and a covenant prohibiting adultery, and 
there are certain penalties for violating the covenants 
or revealing the secrets of the house; there is a cove- 
nant that you will keep yourself true to the wives who 
are given you by the priesthood.” 
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Lady Curzon, Vice-Queen of India, descending from her Elephant after the Proclamation Ceremony 


SCENES OF ORIENTAL SPLENDOR AT THE DELHI DURBAR 
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aS of such an unusual offer ? 
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ND if the largest real estate firm in the world offered to sell you a $510 lot in Greater New York for $10 down and $6 a month— 
a lot that will likely be worth many times the value of a $500 Government Bond within a few years—and the proposition 
was made by a firm just as reliable, just as substantial in financial circles as the United States Government is among the 
nations of the world—a firm that has over 30,000 customers, in New York, in every State in the Union, in practically every 
country on the globe; a firm that has been entrusted with millions upon millions of dollars of these customers for investment 

and homes—we say, wouldn’t the offer of such a firm be well worth investigating ? Wouldn't you be just as anxious to hear their story? 

During the past two seasons our advertisements have appeared in the leading magazines and religious publications of the 
In them we told you as convincingly as we knew how, of the extraordinary real estate conditions existing in New York 
City—how these conditions were due to the tremendous annual increase in population (over I10,000 a year )—the restricted territory in 
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Wouldn’t you at least be anxious to learn all the facts 








which New York can possibly expand—and the limited amount of land to be had in this Empire City of the World. 


Thousands have taken advantage of our offer. 
convinced—and BOUGHT—many of them buying two to four times as much as they originally bought by mail. 


In the past 4 years we have sold over seven millions of dollars’ worth of New York property. 


Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical, thinking men and women 
everywhere, of the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time at least to send us your name 


to-day—and learn how you may make thousands by paying ¢10 down and $6 a month, or $510 in all? 


This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact—it is in evidence—it can be verified—it can be 
SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being biased in our opinions—of painting New York’s future in too rosy colors—but what 


would you think— 


IF RUSSELL SAGE TOLD YOU 


That You Could Make a Fortune in New York Real Estate — 


(especially if it were to cost 
wouldn’t you be impressed ?P ell, listen! Here’s just what Mr. 
did say in the New York World of September 28, 1902: 





“*T do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The most fanciful 
writers cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 
‘“*A fnan who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judg- 
ment—has a fortune before him. Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 
“Young man, buy real estate in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your usual 
avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.’’ 
RussELi SAGE. 














Hundreds have visited New York—con firmed every statement we have made—were 


ou only $10 down and $6 a month) 
Sage 


Our properties are located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. 


Sage says “Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year.” 
That means three-fourths of all New York’s enormous yearly increase of population. 





REFERENCES: 20 National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, prominent magazines and religious 
periodicals, and the written testimony of thousands of satisfied customers whose 
addresses will be furnished upon application. 


Free Trip to New York 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago, to pay 
you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and return, if you visit our property 
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THE LONG NIGH 


BY STANLEY WEYMAN 
Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, EIc. 
Lllustrated by Solomon J Solon10n 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Claude Mercier, a young French student, comes to Geneva 
toward the close v. the year 1602, to pe ona his studtes. 
On the night of his arrival he is led into a quarrel by 
Grio, a rowstering soldier. Fighting is prevented by the 
appearance of the Syndic, Messer Blondel. Mercier seeks 
lodgings at the house of Mme. Royaume. Her daughter 
tries to persuade him, for some mysterious reason, not to 
reside there, but he insists. At this house Grio and 
Basterga, a scientist, discuss a plot for the acquisition 
of Geneva by Savoy, and in order to gain the connivance 
of the Syndic Basterga alleges the possession of a remedy 
Jor the fatal disease with which Blondel thinks he is 
afflicted. Meanwhile the Council of Geneva has been 
informed that Basterga is a suspicious character, and 
the duty of watching him is put upon the Syndic. 


CHAPTER VII 
A Second Tissot 


staining completely and for so long a 
period from the neighborhood of Bas- 
terga proved a surprise, and an un- 
pleasant surprise, to one man, and that 
the man most concerned. For a day 
or two the scholar lived in a fool’s 
paradise; and hugging himself on cer- 
tain success, anticipated with confidence the entertain- 
ment which he would derive from the antics of the fish 
as it played about the bait, now advancing and now 
retreating. He had formed no high opinion of the 
magistrate’s astuteness, and, forgetting that there is a 
cunning which is rudimentary and of the primitives, 
he entertained for some time no misgiving. But when 
day after day went by and still, though nearly a week 
had elapsed, Blondel did not appear nor make any 
overture—when, watch he never so carefully in the 
dusk of the evening or at the quiet hours of the day, 
he caught no glimpse of his lurking figure—he began to 
doubt. He began to wait about the door himself in the 
hope of detecting the other, and a dozen times between 
dawn and dark he was on his feet at the upper window, 
looking warily down on the 
chance of seeing him in the 
Corraterie. 

At length, slowly and against 
his will, the fear that the fish 
would not bite began to take 
hold of him. Either the Syn- 
dic was honest, or he was pa- 
tient as well as cunning. In 
no other way could Basterga 
explain his dupe’s inaction. 

And then when he had almost 
come to accept the former con- 
clusion, on an evening some- 
thing more than a week later 
a thing happened. He was 
crossing the bridge from the 
Quarter of St. Gervais; sud- 
denly a man cloaked to the 
eyes slipped from the shadow 
of one of the mills —a_ little 
before him—and with a slight 
but unmistakable gesture of 
invitation proceeded in front 
of him without turning his 
head. There was mist on the 
face of the river, a steady rain 
was falling, darkness itself was 
not far off. There were few 
abroad, and these were going 
their ways without looking be- 
hind them. A better time for 
a secret rendezvous could not 
have been chosen, and Messer 
Basterga’s heart leaped up and 
his spirits rose as he followed 
the cloaked figure. At the end 
of the bridge the man turned 
leftward on to a deserted wharf 
between two mills. Basterga 
followed. Near the water’s 
edge the projecting upper floor 
of a granary promised shelter 
from the rain, and under this 
the stranger halted, and turn- 
ing lowered with a brusque 
gesture his cloak from his face. 
‘The eager ‘‘Why, Messer Blondel—”’ died on Basterga’s 
lips. He stood speechless with disappointment. The 
stranger laughed dryly. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said in French, his tone dry and sarcas- 
tic, ‘‘you do not seem overpleased to see me, M. Bas- 
terga! Nor am I surprised. Large promises have 
often small fulfilments!”’ 

‘‘His Highness has discovered that?’’ Basterga re- 
plied, in a tone no less sarcastic. 

The stranger’s eyes flickered as if the other’s words 
touchedasore. ‘‘His Highness is growing impatient!”’ 
he returned, his tone somewhat warmer. ‘That is 
what he sent me to say. He has waited long and he 
bids me say that if he is to wait longer he must have 


some security that you are likely to succeed in your 
design.”’ 

“Or he will employ other means?’’ 

‘*Precisely. Had he followed my advice,’’ the stran- 
ger continued, with an air of cool contempt, ‘‘he would 
have done so long ago.”’ 

““M. d’Albigny,’’ Basterga answered, spreading out 
his hands with an ironical gesture, ‘‘would prefer to 
dig mines under the Tour du Pin near the College and 
under the Porte Neuve! To smuggle fireworks into 
the Arsenal and the Town House; and, then, on the 
eve of execution, to fail as utterly as it is possible .o 
fail! More utterly than my plan can fail, fo~ I shall 
not put Geneva on its guard—as he did! Nor set every 
enemy of the Grand Duke ta-xing!’’ 

M. d’Albigny—he it was—let drop an oath ‘‘Are 
you doing anything at all?’ he asked savagely. ‘‘That 
is the question. Are you moving?”’ 

‘“That will appear.”’ 

‘When? When, man? That is what his Highness 
wants to know. At present there is no appearance of 
anything.”’ 

“No,’’ Basterga replied with fine irony. ‘‘There is 
not. I know it. It is only when the fireworks are dis- 
covered and the mines opened and the engineers are 
flying for their lives—that there is a really fine appear- 
ance of something.”’ 

‘‘And that is the answer I am to carry to the Grand 
Duke?’’ D’Albigny retorted in a tone which betrayed 
how deeply he resented such taunts at the lips of his 
inferior. ‘‘That is all you have to tell him?’ 

Basterga was silent awhile. When he spoke again it 
was in a iower and more cautious tone. ‘‘No, you may 
tell his Highness this,’’ he said. ‘‘The longest night in 
the year is approaching. Not many weeks divide us 
from it. Let him give me until that night. Then let 
him bring his troops and ladders and the rest of it—the 
care whereof is your lordship’s, not mine—to a part of 
the walls which I will indicate, and he shall find the 
guards withdrawn and Geneva at his feet.”’ 

“The longest night? But that is some weeks dis- 
tant,’’ D’Albigny answered in a grumbling tone. 
Nevertheless, it was evident that he was impressed 
by the precision of the other’s promise. 


He was on his feet,—his face on fire 


‘‘Was Rome built in a day? Or can Geneva be de- 
stroyed in a day?’”’ Basterga retorted. 

“If I had my hand on it!’ D’Albigny answered trucu- 
lently, ‘‘the task would not take more than a day!”’ 
He was a Southern Frenchman and an ardent Catholic; 
an officer of high rank in the employ of Savoy. 

‘Ay, but you have not your hand on it, M. D’AI- 
bigny!’’ Basterga retorted, coolly. ‘‘Nor will you ever 
have it, without help from me.’’ 

‘‘And that is all you have to say?” 

‘*At present.’’ 

‘Very good,’’ D’Albigny replied, nodding contemptu- 
ously. ‘If his Highness be wise—’”’ 

‘He is wise. At least,’’ Basterga continued boldly, 


‘*he is wiser than M. d’Albigny. He knows that it is 
better to wait and win, than leap and lose.”’ 

‘*But what of the discontented you were to bring to 
a head?’’ D’Albigny retorted, remembering with impa- 
tience another head of complaint, and one on which he 
had been charged to deliver himself. ‘‘The old soldiers 
and rufflers whom the peace has left unemployed, and 
with whom Grio was to aid you? Surely waiting will 
not help you with them! There should be some in 
Geneva who like not the rule of the Pastors, and the 
drone of psalms and hymns! Men, who, if i know 
them, must be on fire for a change? Come, Monsieur 
Basterga, is no use to be made of them?’ 

‘‘Ay,”’ Basterga answered, after stepping back a pace 
to assure himself by a careful look that no one was re- 
marking a colloquy which the time and the weather 
rendered suspicious. ‘‘Use them if you please. Let 
them drink and swear and raise petty riots and keep 
the Syndics on their guard! It is all they are good for, 
M. d’Albigny, and I can not say that aught keeps back 
the cause so much as Grio’s friends and their line of 
conduct!’ 

‘So! that is your opinion, is it, Monsieur Basterga?’’ 
D’Albigny answered. ‘‘And with it I miust go as I 
came! I am of no use here, it seems?’ 

‘‘Of great use presently, of none now,’’ Basterga re- 
plied seriously, and with greater respect than he had 
hitherto exhibited. ‘‘Frankly, M. d’Albigny, they fear 
you and suspect you. But if President Rochette of 
Chambery, who has the confidence of the Pastors, were 
to visit us on some pretext or other, say to settle such 
small matters as the Peace has left in doubt, it might 
soothe their spirits and allay their suspicions. He, 
rather than M. d’Albigny, is the neighbor I need at 
present.”’ 

D’Albigny grunted, but it was evident that the oth- 
er’s boldness no less than his reasons impressed him. 
‘*You think then that they suspect us?’’ he said. 

‘‘How should they not? ‘Tell me that. How should 
they not? Rochette’s task should be to lull those sus- 
picions to sleep. In the meantime I—”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Will be at work,’’ Basterga replied. And he laughed 
dryly as if it pleased him to balk the other’s curiosity. 

Then he added under his breath: 

“Captique dolis, lacrimisque coactis 

Quos neque Tydides, nec Larrisszeus 
Achilles 

Non anni domuere decem, non mille 
carinz!”’ 

D’Albigny nodded. ‘‘Well, 

I hope you are really going on 
something. For you are tak- 
ing a great deal upon yourself, 
Monsieur Basterga,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘I hope you under- 
stand that.’’ 

‘I take all on myself,” the 

big man answered. 

The Frenchman was far from 

content, but he argued no more. 
He reflected a moment, his chin 
on his hand, considering prob- 
ably whether he had forgotten 
anything; then, muttering that 
he would convey Basterga’s 
views to the Grand Duke, he 
pulled his cloak more closely 
about his face, and with a curt 
nod of farewell he turned and 
walked on to the bridge. He 
set his face toward the bank 
from which he had come, and 
almost at once was lost behind 
the wooden mills and sheds 
which flanked the bridge. A 
few strides, he was gone, and 
Basterga found himself at lib- 
erty to leave his shelter and 
pursue his way through the 
gathering darkness to his lodg- 
ing. Thinking deeply as he 
went, he came at length to the 
Corraterie, mounted the four 
steps, raised the latch and en- 
tered the house, shaking the 
moisture from his cloak and 
cap. He found the others at 
table, and well advanced in 
their meal. 

He was a clever man. But 
at times, in moments of irritation, the sense of his 
cleverness and his superiority to the mass of men led 
him to do the thing he had better have left undone. It 
was so this evening. Face to face with D’Albigny, he 
had put a bold face on the difficulties which surrounded 
him: he had let no sign of doubt or uncertainty, no 
word of fear respecting the future, escape him. But the 
moment he found himself alore, the critical situation 
of his affairs, if the Syndic refused to take the bait, re- 
curred to his mind and harassed him. He had no con- 
fidant, no one to whom he could breathe his fears, or 
explain the situation, or with whom he could take credit 
for his coolness, and the curb of silence, while it ex- 
asperated his temper, augmented a hundredfold the 
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contempt in which he held the daily compan- 
ions among whom his mission had thrown 
him. A spiteful desire to show that con- 
tempt sparkled in his eyes as he took his 
seat at the table, but for a minute or two 
after he had begun his meal he kept silence. 

On a mind such as his, outward things have 
small effect; otherwise the cheerful homeli- 
ness of the room in which he found himself 
should have soothed him. The lamp, telling 
of approaching winter, had been lighted. A 
wood fire crackled pleasantly in the great 
fireplace and was refiected in rows of pewter 
plates. All that a philosopher of the true 
type could have demanded was at his ser- 
vice. But Basterga belonged rather to the 
fifteenth century, the century of the South, 
which was expiring, than to the century of 
the North, which was opening. Splendor 
rather than comfort, the gorgeousness of 
Venice, of red-haired dames, stiff clad in 
Titian satins, of tables gleaming with silk 
and gold and ruby glass, rather than the 
plain homeliness which Geneva shared with 
the Dutch cities, held his mind. To-night in 
particular his lip curled as he looked round, 
ill pleased and ill content. To-night in par- 
ticular he found the place and company well 
matched! 

Gentilis marked the great man’s mood, and, 
cringing, kept his eyes low on his platter. 
Grio sought refuge in sullen silence. Claude 
alone, impatient of the constraint which had 
fallen on the party at the great man’s coming, 
continued to talk in a raised voice. ‘Good 
soup to-night, Anne,’ he said. For some 
days past he had been using himself to speak 
to her easily and pug 4 before the others, as 
if she were no more to him than to them. 

She did not answer—she seldom did. But 
“‘Good?”’ Basterga cried in his most cutting 
tone. ‘Ay, for schoolboys! And such as 
have no palate save for pap!”’ 

Claude minded the thrust little, yet re- 
turned it with a boy’s impertinence. ‘We 
none of us grow thin on it,’’ he said. 

Basterga’s eyes gleamed. “Grease and 
dish-washings!” he exclaimed. And then, 
as if he knew where he could most easil 
wound his antagonist, he turned to the girl. 

“If Hebe had brought such liquor to Jupi- 
ter,” he sneered, ‘“‘do you think he had given 
her Hercules for a husband, as I shall pres- 
ently give you Grio? Ha! You flush at the 
prospect, do you? You color and tremble,” 
he continued eee: “as if it were the 
wedding-day? You'll sleep little to-night, I 
see, for thinking of your Hercules!’ And 
with grim irony he pointed to his loutish 
companion, whose gross purple face seemed 
the coarser for the small peaked beard that, 
after the fashion of the day, adorned his 
lower lip. ‘‘Hercules, do I call him? Adonis 
rather!” 

‘‘Why not Bacchus?’’ Claude muttered, his 
eyes on his plate. In spite of the strongest 
resolutions, he could not remain silent. 

“Bacchus? And why?” frowning darkly. 

“He were better bestowed ona tun of wine,” 
the youth retorted, without looking up. 

“That you might take his place, I sup- 
pose?” Basterga retorted swiftly. ‘What 
say you, girl? Will you have him?” 

She did not answer. but he saw that which 
he had falsely attributed to her before, a 
blush, was slowly and painfully darkening 
her cheeks and neck, and he seized her bru- 
tally by the chin and forced her to raise 
her face. ‘Blushing, I see?’’ he continued. 
‘Blushing, blushing, eh?” 

Claude, his back to the scene, drove his 
nails into the palms of his hands. He would 
not turn. He would not, he dared not, see 
what was passing, or how they were hand- 
ling her, lest the fury in his breast sweep all 
away, and he rise up and disobey her! When 
a movement told him that Basterga had re- 
leased her—with a last shameful taunt aimed 
as much at him as at her—he still sat bearing 
it, curbing, drilling, compelling nimself to be 
silent. Ay, and still to be silent, though 
the voice that so cruelly wounded her was 
scarcely mute before it began again. 

Still Claude, his face burning, his ears 
tingling, put force upon himself and sat 
mute, his eyes on the board. He would not 
look round, he would not acknowledge what 
was passing. 

He dared not look even at Gentilis, who sat 
opposite him, and stared in grinning rapture 
at the girl’s confusion, and the rare burning 
blushes, so long banished from her pale fea- 
tures. For to look at that mean mask of a 
man was the same thing as to strike! Unfor- 
tunately his silence and lack of spirit had one 
result which he had not foreseen. It encour- 
aged the others to carry their brutality to 
greater and even greater lengths. Basterga 
asked her mockingly how long she had loved 
Claude. They got no answer, and the big 
man asked his question again, his vvice 
grown menacing, and still she would not 
answer. 

‘‘What?”’ Basterga cried. ‘‘You don’t an- 
swer me, girl? You withstand me, do you? 
To heel! To heel! Stand out in front of me, 
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~~ jade, and answer me at once! There! 
tand there! do you hear?’ And with a 
mocking eye he indicated with his knife the 
spot that took his fancy. 

She hesitated a moment, scarlet passion in 
her face for a long moment, then she obeyed. 
She obeyed! At that Claude looked up; he 
could look up safely now for something, as 
she obeyed, had bridled his rage and given 
him control over it. That something was 
doubt. Why did she comply? Why obey, 
endure, suffer at this man’s hands that which 
it was a shame a woman should suffer at any 
man’s? What was his hold over her? What 
was his power? Was it possible that she had 
done anything to give him power? Was it 
possible— 

“Stand there!’’ Basterga repeated, licking 
his lips. He was in a cruel temper; harassed 
himself, he would make some one suffer. 
‘‘Remember who you are, wench, and where 
you are! And answer me! How long have 
you loved him?” 

Her face no longer burned; her blushes 
had sunk behind the mask of apathy, the 

allid mask, hiding terror and the shame of 

er sex, which her face had worn before, 
which had become habitual to her. ‘I have 
not loved him,’’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘*You do not love him?” 

“No.”? She did not look at Claude, but 
dully, mechanically, she stared straight be- 
fore her. 

Grio laughed boisterously. ‘A dose for 
young Hopeful!’’ he cried. ‘“‘Ho! Ho! How 
do you feel now, Master Jackanapes?”’ 

The big man smiled and bowed ironically in 
Claude’s direction. ‘‘The gentleman passes 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court,” he 
said. ‘‘She will have none of him, it seems, 
nor we either! He is dismissed.” 

Claude, his eyes burning, shrugged his 
shoulders and did not budge. If they thought 
to rid themselves of him by this fooling, they 
would learn their mistake. They wished him 
to go: the greater reason he should stay! A 
little thing—the sight of a small brown hand 
twitching painfully, while her face and all 
the rest of her was still and impassive, had 
driven the doubt, had driven all but love and 
pity and burning indignation, from his breast. 
All but these, and the memory of her lesson 
and her will. He had promised, and he must 
suffer. 

Whether Basterga was deceived by his in- 
action, or of set purpose would try how far 
they could go with him, the Lig man turned 
again to his victim. ‘‘With you,” my girl,” 
he said, ‘‘it 1s otherwise. The soup was bad 
and you are mutinous. Two faults that must 
be paid for. There was something of this, I 
remember, when Tissot—our good Tissot, 
who amused us so much—first came. And we 
tamed you then. You paid forfeit, I think. 
You kissed Tissot, I think, or Tissot kissed 
you.’ 

‘No, it was 1 kissed her,’’ 
with a smirk. ‘‘She chose me. 

‘Under compulsion,’ Basterga retorted 
dryly. ‘‘Will you ransom her again?” 

“Willingly! But it should be two this 
time,’’ Gentilis said, grinning. ‘Being for 
the second offence, a double—”’ 

‘‘Pain!’’ quoth Basterga. ‘‘Very good. Do 
you hear, my girl? Go to Gentilis and see 
you let him kiss you twice! And see we see 
and hear it. And haveacare! Havea care! 
Or next time your modesty may not escape 
so easily! To him at once, and—”’ 

“No!” The cry came from Claude. He 
was on his feet,—his face on fire! ‘‘No!’’ he 
repeated passionately. 

““No?”’ 

“Not while Iam here! Not under compul- 
sion,’’ the young man cried. ‘Shame!’ and 
he turned to the others, generous wrath in 
his face. ‘‘Shame on you to torture a woman 
so, a woman alone and you three!”’ 

Basterga’s face grew dark. ‘‘Weare three,” 
he muttered, his hand slowly seeking a weapon 
in the corner behind him. ‘You speak truth 
there, we are three. And—"’ 

‘*You may be twenty, I will not suffer it!" 
the lad cried. ‘‘You may be a hundred—”’ 

Suddenly in the full tide of speech, he 
stopped. His voice failed on the word, he 
stammered, his bearing changed. He had 
met her eyes; he had read in them reproach, 
warning, rebuke. Too late he had remem- 
bered his promise. 

The big man leaned forward. ‘‘What may 
we be?”’ he asked. ‘You were going, I think, 
to say we might be—”’ 

But Claude did not answer. He was pass- 
ing through a moment of misery such as he 
had never experienced. To give way to 
them, to lower his flag before them all when 
he, he had challenged them! To abandon 
her, to see her—oh, it was more than he 
could do, more than he could suffer! It 
was— 

“Pray, go on,’’ Basterga sneered, ‘if you 
have not said your say.” 

Oh, bitter! But he remembered how the 
scalding liquor had fallen on the tender skin. 
“T have said it,’’ he muttered hoarsely, ‘I 
have said it,’’ and by a movement of his 
hand, pathetic enough had any unmoved by- 
stander seen it, he seemed to withdraw him- 
self and his opposition. 

But when, obedient tu Basterga’s eye, the 
girl moved to Gentilis’ side and bent her 
cheek—which flamed, not by reason of Gen- 
tilis or the coming kisses, but of his presence 
and his cry for her—he could not bear it. He 
could not stay and see it, though to go was 
to abandon her perhaps to worse treatment, 
He turned with a cry and snatched his cap, 
tore open the door, and with rage in his heart 
and their laughter, their mocking, triumphant 
laughter in his ears, he sprang down the steps. 

A coward! That was what he must seem 
to them. A coward. Into the darkness, into 
the night, what matter whither, when such 
fierce anger boiled within him? Such self- 
contempt? When he knew how he had failed! 
Ay, failed, failed and played the Tissot! The 
Tissot and the weakling! 

(To be continued) 


,Gentilis cried 
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you are in the thrall of the sea-level plan 

which appeals to the imagination with all 
the Titanic simplicity of a tunnel through a 
mountain instead of a winding road up and 
down its sides. By this tremendous ditch, as 
opposed to the ingenious complexity of locks, 
gates and reservoirs, a ship could pass from 
the six-fathom line in the Atlantic to the six- 
fathom line in the Pacific in six hours. Equal 
to the demands of the commerce of all time, it 
would remain such an everlasting monument 
to the American nation as the Pyramids are 
to the Egyptian. A single objection to it is 
controlling. The Oregon's long voyage in the 
war with Spain brought home to us, with all 
the force of concrete illustration under the 
limelight of public gaze, the immediate stra~ 
tegic necessity of the canal as an adjunct to 
our world policy. We can not wait the twenty 
years required for the sea-level excavation, 
when it is possible to split the continent in 
eight. 

Our constructing engineers will have before 
them a cartograph of the blunders which they 
are toavoid. From the French they may truly 
learn how not to doa great work. The fore- 
most obstacle is neither one of engineering 
skill nor industrial organization, but sickness, 
which furnished our predecessors with their 
only shadow of an excuse for failure. 

Nothing could be more ornermnge: 4 mali- 
cious than to slander the Isthmian climate. 
It is bad enough without that. At home we 
hear of the yellow fever as always being pres-. 
ent in Panama, and of the mysterious Chagres 
fever which is as sudden with its victim as 
the assassin’s dagger in the night. The truth 
is that you can get Chagres fever in a mild 
form in New Jersey and a great many other 
sections of the United States. It is none other 
than our old malarial friend, which has here 
been made terrible and mysterious by giving 
it the name of the mosquito-ridden stream 
which we shall make into a lake to carry 
ships across the Cordilleras. The sudden- 
ness and severity of its attack has led to the 
traveller’s tale that one minute you have it 
and the next you are dead. Escape an attack 
you can not it you remain long on the Isth- 
mus. I met no one of more than two years’ 
residence who had not had his siege. The 
danger of it to the resident means much the 
same as the danger of pneumonia to one who 
catches a bad cold in the States. 


Health Conditions 


The Yellow Jack is of the same well-known 
brand here as elsewhere, and is always pres- 
ent in greater or lesser degree in Panama. 
At present the most pleasing sanitary char- 
acteristic of this city of thirty or forty thou- 
sand souls is its location on an incline which 
readily carries surface drainage to the sea, 
Fortunately, it is two miles from the mouth 
of the canal, and our concern with it will be 
only that of having a good or a bad neighbor, 
unless it is included in the territorial strip 
which we get by lease from the Colombian 
Government. here is no reason why our 
workmen or their superiors should live there. 

Fortunately, too, Colon, which is on the 
bank of the canal, is small. It is a pesthole 
without sewage inclosed by a breakwater. 
Whatever has been done by filling in and 
road building, to make a swampy island now 
connected with the mainland habitable, has 
been done by the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany. The railroad is a most prosperous 
monopoly, whose foremost competitor is the 
Straits of Magellan. For its right of way it 
pays the Colombian Government $250,000 a 
year. It owns Colon and draws rent from 
the houses. But the Colombians rule Colon, 
and their attitude toward it is nothing if not 
careless. Half-breed, quarter-breed and full- 
blooded Colombians, West Indian negroes and 
Chinese live over cesspools emptying into 

onds of green scum. The only Board of 

ealth are the buzzards who sit in the cocoa- 
nut trees greedily blinking their ever-watch- 
fuleyes. From this it is a quick transforma- 
tion to the beach facing the surf and the trade 
winds, where the married men among the rail- 
road employés have their wide-verandaed cot- 
tages and the single men their barracks. 
There you appreciate at once what the whole 
of Colon might be like for the expense of fill- 
ing in the island to a sewage level with spoil 
from the excavations in the Cordilleras. 
Neither the pleasant reading-room, good 
baths, pleasant companionship and the 
cleanly company hospital, built on piles over 
the water, can belie the fact that sanitary 
precautions on this narrow strip, except when 
the ‘‘northers’’ blow, manifest the weakness 
of holding up a fan to stop Mauser bullets. 
At other times there is the consciousness, 
that although you sit on the porch of a tidy 
bungalow, the mosquito that lances you prob- 
ably had his proboscis in the green scum only 
half an hour before. The absence of another 


Tv more you see of the Isthmus the more 


pest, however, is a heaven-given delight.. 


‘There are practically no flies to trail germs 
from their last station of passage across your 
butter plate. 

Given the same conditions that prevail in 
Colon in any town at home in summer, and 
there would be inevitably an epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever. Considering the vista from their 
backyards, the most striking thing about 
Colon is the good health of the American 
residents. The number of graves in Monkey 
Hill Cemetery whither the railroad men have 
followed the corpses of their friends, permit 
the thought of the Isthmus as a health resort. 
The employés get relatively from 50 to 100 
per cent more pay than in the States. The 
are allowed a vacation of two months eac 
year at home, where the crisp air deStroys 
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Climate of the Isthmus 


By Frederick Palmer 


A SHORT PAPER! ON THE HYGIENIC CONDITIONS PREVAIL- 
ING IN CENTRAL AMERICA, SUPPLEMENTING THE SERIES 
OF ARTICLES ON “DIGGING THE GREAT ISTHMIAN CANAL” 


their lassitude and gives them raging appe- 
tites for beefsteak and pie, with no employ- 
ment except torest. Such treatment by their 
employer is the result of experience in Isth- 
mian economy and not of philanthropic lean- 
ings. Their calendar is the number of months 
and days, and, yes, hours, they have to serve 
before their next holiday. 


Temperature and Illness 


. The changes in the personnel are frequent. 
A few men Tave been a long time in the ser- 
vice. Some say it 1s better to sweat in Colon 
than shiver in New York. Once he passes 
the meridian, where the cold of the North 
affrights him, the tropics have a man for good 
and all. But some never reach the meridian. 
They tell the story of a fellow who went into 
the head office one morning and asked for 
work as a telegrapher. They tried him, 
found him all right and took him on. On 
the second day he reappeared in the head 
office: ‘‘Just cross me off your list,” he said; 
“T know just what I want: I’m going to cool 
off by earning .my passage as a stoker to 
God’s Country.” Te he had had to remain a 
month he might still be on the pay-roll. It 
is the first week that broils you on a spit. 
Afterward seventy-five degrees seems cool. 
The one indispensable man of Colon has’not 
been home for three years. No more has his 
wife, one of the half-dozen American women 
who make up the merry and hospitable soci- 
ety of Colon. Dr. Randal! has spent most of 
his professional life in tropical countries. He 
knows how it feels to have the Yellow Jack 
himself. A case of the Chagres means no 
more to this expert in tropical ailments than 
a case ofthe grip to his fellow practitioner 
in the States. As there is no one*to take his 
place at the head of the human repair shop in 
Colon, he sticks to his post and takes his holi- 
day on his veranda. 

With Colon sanitated it will be a fairly 
healthy place. But quiet and careful exist- 
ence in the shade, with all the luxuries that 
ships can — from New York, is quite an- 
other matter from strenuous effort in the 
open. For any one who lives as the average 
man does at home, the Isthmus will be un- 
healthy under any conditions. The career of 
the American who works hard all day and 
sits up to the small hours of the morning, 
night after night, trying to draw four of a 
kind, is bound to end at Monkey Hill. The 
quick lunch and rush back to office habit is as 
out of place on the Isthmus as gauze under- 
wear in Greenland in midwinter. The com- 
mon error is to give iy all the precautions 
one naturally takes at home, and take none 
in their place to, meet the demands of a dif- 
ferent climate. It is better to go with wet 
feet on a cold day in New York than in Colon 
in the rainy season with the thermometer at 
80°. It is as unwise to dine at Panama in the 
evening breeze in an undershirt drenched with 
perspiration as it is to take your dinner sitting 
in a snowbank in Dakota. Your old Colon 
resident is as fearful of a draught on the back 
of his neck as a New England invalid on a 
day car in winter. And the opinion of the 
fellows who have lived on the Isthmus for 
ten, fifteen and twenty years is decidedly 
worth having. 

For medical reasons, if for no other, it is 
indispensable that our sovereignty over the 
canal route should be absolute. There can 
be no mixture of authority, as now exists in 
Colon. The Colombian’s ways are not our 
ways. We certainly have need for no more 
land than is necessary for the proper manage- 
ment and policing of the canal. If we do not 
want to interfere with their manner of living, 
no more do we want them to interfere with 
ours. 


The Negro Laborer 


Your West Indian has the possibilities of 
being a ite as sulky as he is ordinarily good- 
natured. Throw him into a panic and he falls 
back on his rights as a British ‘tobject’” (as 
he calls himself) and thence to the nearest 
British Consul. He realizes his importance, 
and the strenuous life is only a means to an 
end with him. Ifthe French did not put him 
under the sanitary regulations, they should. 
Monsieur the chef section, occasionally 
strolling out from his bungalow, was the 
easiest of taskmasters, who incidentally took 
a commission for himself when he could. 
The waste of labor was one of the features 
of French extravagance. Between the chef 
de section and the section ‘boss’? who over- 
looks the sons of Rome at home there is a 
yawning chasm. There is also between the 
two types of laborers and the climate. ‘‘There 
ain’t no use wearing yourself out a-using hard 
words,” says the West Indian negro, in his 
English accent. ‘I. cawn’t work no harder 
in this climate and I’m not going to.””, There 
is no going back of his ultimatum. A little 
holiday between the spadefuls of earth he 
throws into the spoil car is his perquisite. 
The Northerner, who has had experience 
with our Southern darky, must expect to 
find herea black brother much less ener- 

etic. To get the most possible out of him 
in a given time is as much a matter of art as 
of bluster. Doubtless the man trom the 
Southern States, who has the quality of pa- 
tience wherever a black face is concerned, 
would make a more successful taskmaster 
than the man from the Northern. If the 
Walker Commission have made any error in 
their estimates, a layman would say that it 
was in underestimating the cost of labor. 
Northern figures as a basis will not do at 
all. Four black men will do scarcely as 
much as one Italian, while each receives half 
or more than half as much pay. 
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sional life unless you are physically sound and strong. 
men who have greatly succeeded have possessed physical as well as 
mental vigor—Lincoln, the unconquered wrestler—Calhoun, the boxer 
—Bismarck, the expert fencer and horseman—Webster, the wrestler 
who could throw his sons when he was fifty-five—Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, the swimmer, runner and oarsman—are notable instances of men 
who loved athletics. 
and Beecher, who was famous as a jumper and gymnast—and Glad- 
stone, whose tree-chopping is historic—and our own President Roose- 
velt, who does twice as much work as the ordinary man because he 
has the trained strength to do it. 


University; William Blaikie, author of ‘I 
Prof. Miles of Oxford University, besides other eminent authorities. 
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Carnegie and Sir Thomas Lipton, Presidents Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, an¢ Harper, of Chicago University, and more than two hun- 
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breast, even in that 

of the blackest sav- 
age, there is a longing 
for something which 
shall be higher and bet- 
ter than aught within 
the common range of 
experience. This vague, 
disquieting feeling, this 
craving, yearning, striv- 
ing for the intangible, the unattainable, is the thirst for 
the ideal. What the ideal exactly is no one can say; for, 
in the phrase of a Russian author, the greatest things 
‘‘can not be expressed in words.’’ But there it is, in all 
of us, this feeling of inward pressure, and can not be 
gainsaid. Excelsior! It is this love of the ideal which 
turns the literary inclinations of most of us toward the 
books of fancy. We delight in poems, dramas and 
novels in which life is represented as more beautiful 
than it really is, and we require of the heroes we read 
of that they shall be nobler than ourselves. Romance, 
not reality, is what nearly every reader asks for who 
seeks recreation in books. ‘‘You can’t,’’ says Egerton 
Castle, ‘‘go about taking notes on life and call that lit- 
erature. You must idealize life, put imagination and 
the heroic, blood-stirring qualities into it, before it be- 
comes literature. And that is just what the romanti- 
cist does. I don’t want to read about life as I see it 
around me every day; I want to read about it beauti- 
fied, idealized, raised above the common.”’ 


Their Best Stories 


So Egerton Castle—with his wife and collaborator, 
Agnes Castle—is a thorough-going romanticist. Com- 
plicated intrigue, extraordinary adventure, witty con- 
versation, strong emotions—these, which are not the 
ingredients of everyday life, are worked out to the full 
in the wriiings of the aforesaid pair of co-authors. 
“The Pride of Jennico’’ and ‘‘The Bath Comedy’” are 
their most-read novels, and both of these highly ro- 
mantic tales have been put into dramatic form. ‘‘The 
Light of Scarthey”’ and ‘‘Young April’ are undrama- 
tized works of fiction, into which department also fall 
‘*Marshfield the Observer’’ and the ‘‘House of Ro- 
mance.’’ **The Secret Orchard,’’ first appearing as a 
novel, was subsequently made into a play for Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal, while ‘‘Saviolo’’ and ‘‘Desperate Reme- 
dies’’ were original dramas composed. for Irving and 
Mansfield. Mr. Castle also made a translation—versa- 
tile man that he is—of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘Prince Otto’’ into the French language. His earli- 
est books were ‘‘Consequences’’ and ‘‘La Bella and 
Others.”’ 

We have purposely omitted the mention, from the 
preceding list, of ‘‘Schools and Masters of Fence.’’ 
The title of that volume, a standard work on the sub- 
ject with which it deals, suggests something separate 
from Egerton Castle’s books. And yet it is a thing 
that can not: be divorced from them. It is romance 
again. Not, this time, the romance in his literary out- 
put, but the romance in his life. Without a youthful 
career and influences out of the ordinary, he might, 
upon maturity, have been less able to write of the ex- 
traordinary. 

Mr. Castle had no commonplace progenitor. He says 
of his sire: ‘‘He was a man of wide philosophical and 
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Opera coat from Redfern composed of white 
gros-grain silk embroidered heavily in a conven- 
tional pattern. The collar has both embroidery 
a d applied lace, and the same lace starting at 
three-quarter length sweeps down into the train. 


Exquisite morning gown of the new voile chif- 
fon in cream white. The lacings around corsage, 
belt and bottom of skirt are of white satin ribbon. 
The yoke and undersleeves are of sheer white 
handkerchief muslin in hemstitched squares. 
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Agnes and Egerton Castle have collaborated in writing for Collier’s 
Weekly .a series of six stories of the Bath period, to be called 
“Incomparable Bellairs.”” These sprightly tales represent without 
doubt the best work of these clever writers. The first story of 
the series, “The Bridegroom-Reject,” will be published in the 
February Household Number, and the others will follow in 

bsequent hold Numbers. Every story of the Bellairs 
series will be illustrated with a cover design in color by F. X. 
Leyendecker and with many pictures in color by Orson Lowell. 





artistic taste, a Wilhelm Meister in temperament. In 
his youth he was the friend of such people as Donizetti, 
Liszt, Verdi, and Rossini; as Musset, George Sand, 
Murger, and Sandeau, and the ever superb Alexandre 
Dumas; as Robert Browning, Laurence Oliphant, Bizet, 





The Wind Women : By E. O. Clark 


HE Wind Women live in the Castles in the Air, 
The Wind Women sweep up the world with their hair; 
When you hear them sob and sigh 
In their Palace in the Sky, . 
Oh then is the moment to beware. 


The Wind Women float above the housctops in the night, 
The Wind Women twist up the sails with delight; 
When you hear them mock and moan 
In that solemn undertone, 
Little girls should rush and hide from sight, 





dinners. 


Boa of white fox. 


Afternoon gown, suitable also for 
It is of white crepe de Chine, with 
yoke and blouse of Irish lace, a panel of which 
divides the skirt to the accordion plaited ruffle. 
Hat of lace with white velvet. 
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Gounod. The atmos- 
phere of his house was 
essentially musical and 
literary. He loved the 
easier existence of a Vi- 
enna, a Milan, ora Paris, 
and thus spent the best 
part of his life away 
from England.’’ And 
thus, too, did the boy 
come to hear ‘‘endless 
admirable stories” of the famous men his father had 
known, and of their works. Thus, also, was it that he 
was brought up in the quickening surroundings of the 
French capital. He lived almost within sight of the 
mighty, the glorious Arc de Triomphe; in half an hour 
he might stand before the Venus of Milo or the Jo- 
conda; a little longer, and he could survey the whole 
city from the tower whence Quasimodo the bellringer 
hurled the nefarious priest; a little longer still, and the 
terraces of Versailles could be reached, with their mem- 
ories of powder and patches, gilt brocades and gallant 
blades, ravishments of Ninon de 1’Enclos and the Mar- 
quise de Maintenon, repartee of La Rochefoucauld and 
Voltaire. In holiday time there were walking expedi- 
tions among the castled tracts of old Touraine, or along 
Mediterranean shores, or through the ancient forests of 
Thuringia. Gymnastics, riding, swimming, fencing, 
all formed a part of young Castle’s education. 


A Versatile Genius 


At sixteen he moved to Glasgow, where, at the uni- 
versity, he plunged into the mysteries of chemic lore. 
Later, the young man went south, and at Cambridge 
delved into philosophy—but soon resumed crucible and 
phial. Suddenly he must be a soldier! So into the 
army he went, and—since the prospects of fighting be- 
came nil, while those of a dreary garrison on the Gold 
Coast loomed up ominous—almost as quickly out of it. 
Next came a desire to wear the learned wig and gown, 
but after a brief pursuit of the preliminaries to enter- 
ing the legal profession, it was abandoned in favor of 
the Heralds’ College. But even Mr. Castle’s ‘‘general 
taste for things of old savor,”’ as himself says, did not 
long confine his imaginative spirit to genealogy and 
bJazonry. Journalism put out its hand after him—and 
held him tight. And then he married a charming wife 
and capable collaborator, Miss Agnes Sweetman, in 
whom he rejoiced at having found ‘‘an intellectual 
partner with every taste, artistic and literary, attuned 
to mine,’’ one who could have achieved a name in the 
world of letters had she elected to work alone. 

The keynote of Egerton Castle’s life has evidently 
not been dull commonplace, just as his writings are far 
from that in their style or their matter. But there is a 
little more of the unusual to be recorded. Among his 
early predilections were included submarine engineer- 
ing, old taverns and decayed mansions of London and 
Bath, and the art of fencing with every conceivable 
weapon that man ever cut, stabbed, thrust, hacked, 
slashed, or parried with, from the slim stiletto to the 
two-handed battle-sword of the Middle Ages. In this 
art Mr. Castle became an expert nec plus ultra, he 
has often exhibited it in public. But whether wield- 
ing a sword in the arena, or putting his pen to paper 
in the seclusion of his study, he has ever and always, 
in head and in heart, been a true child of romance. 
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informal Dinner fae of cream Chantilly lace with cor- 
sage and bodice marked by pendants of green 
and lemon-colored velvet. The boa is of plaited 
chiffon bordered with swansdown. A white lace 


hat with a long white plume is appropriate. 


The Newest Spring Models for Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
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is the club-man’s joy. He knows 
nothing is better as a morning 
beverage. Later in the day he 
appreciates the way it blends with 
wines and liquors and when used 
by itself adds zest to any meal 
































Just the information needed by 
Dreer’ 
reer S caLenDAR 
all the old-fashioned, or common names of 


all who wish to grow flowers 
208 pages of inestimable value to flower lovers. 
flowers. FREE if you mention this magazine, 


and plants successfully, is 
Our catalogue for 1903 will also contain a new 
HENRY A. DREER 


contained in 

GARDEN 
and valuable feature, viz.: a complete index of 
714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 
Agents make $25 to $75 
per week, 
Branch Supply Depots 
in all larger cities. 
Sun Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 602, Canton, 0. 
- of the 
ground patents for 
vapor lights. 


1“SUN” 
Safe as a candle, power- 


ful as 100 candles, 


Conforms to all insur- 
ance underwriters’ rules. 


Write for catalogue. 
The “Sun” 
Outshines 
Them All. 
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THE PARKER 
“SUCK Y CURVE” 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Prices $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 to $10.00 


FREE A six-inch Aluminum Rule and Paper 

Cutter sent on receipt of stamp for post- 
age to any intending purchaser of a Fountain Pen 
answering this advertisement. Ask for Catalogue. 
PARKER PEN CO., 70 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 














FED THE DOCTOR 


How He Made Use of Food 


Sometimes it is the doctor himself who 
finds it wise to quit the medicines and cure 
himself by food. 

‘In looking around for a concentrated 
palatable prepared food I got hold of Grape- 
Nuts and immediately began using it four 
times a day, exclusively for breakfast with 
milk; for luncheon and dinner as dessert, 
and a cup on retiring,’’ says a physician 
of Mt. Zion, Tl. 

“T had had nervous dyspepsia for over 
ayear. My normal weight is 140 pounds 
but I had been steadily losing flesh until a 
month ago I only weighed 122 pounds. I 
concluded it was time to throw ‘physic to 
the dogs’ in my case. Twenty-four hours 
after starting the Grape-Nuts regime the 
fullness and distress after eating had 
ceased. The heartburn, water-brash, pal- 
pitation of the heart and other symptoms 
that had reminded me for over a year that 
I had a stomach, soon disappeared and I 
can now eat a square meal and feel good 
afterwards. 

*‘I weighed yesterday and was surprised 
to find that I had gained 18 pounds ina 
month, and the end is not yet. 

“The nervous symptoms have entirely 
disappeared and I am stronger than I have 
been for two years. I thank you for plac- 
ing Grape-Nuts at the disposal of those 
suffering with nervous dyspepsia.’’ Name 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Our Bad Postal Service 


HE POSTAL SERVICE of the American 
. rn is in many respects inferior to 

that of capitals of the effete Old World, 
from which the New so frequently boasts that 
it has nothing to learn. Deliveries in Lon- 
don begin rather earlier and end about three 
hours later than they do in New York. And, 
in spite of the slowness of Europe and the 
“hustling” of America that we hear so much 
about, the deliveries are effected in shorter 
time in London than in New York. If the 
English system prevailed here, a letter ad- 
dressed to Mount Vernon, posted in Park 
Row at six in the evening, would be deliv- 
ered at the house of the addressee by about 
half-past nine the same evening. On the 
other hand, post a letter in Fourteenth 
Street (New York) at noon, destined for 
Brooklyn, and you are not at all sure whether 
your missive will reach its journey’s end that 
day. Possibly it may not be received until 
the next morning. In Berlin they have a 
method of ‘‘special deliveries” which eclipses 
ours. It is called the ‘‘Rohrpost,”’ that is to 
say tubular post. The letter is dropped into 
a slot, and is by pneumatic pressure shot 
straightaway to the nearest post-office. 
Thence it is again forwarded with scarce a 
moment’s delay. Unless a letter be addressed 
to an outlying part of the town, this procedure 
ensures its carriage from start to finish in one 
hour. Berlin hasa population of two million. 
As for New York, instances could be men- 
tioned in which ‘‘special delivery” stamps 
have retarded instead of accelerating the 
process otf delivery. 

In Milan, Italy, a country generally con- 
sidered far behind our own in modern 
progress, and in fact hopelessly decayed, 
certain of the electrical street cars are 
= with letter-boxes, the contents of 
which are taken off when the car stops at 

ost-office or railway station, as the case may 

e. And in Milan, by the way, these same 
cars are upholstered with thick velvet cush- 
ions, and the signals for stopping and moving 
on are given with electrical bells. Besides 
which, the fare is two cents and the conduc- 
tor polite. Rural deliveries, much talked of 
in the United States but only recently begun, 
have been in vogue all over Europe fora gen- 
eration at least. Even in remote Alpine dis- 
tricts cottagers have since then had their let- 
ters brought to them by sturdy pedestrian 
mail carriers used to covering twenty miles a 
day and more. But then, some of the high- 
roads in those benighted countries are as 
smooth as our bicycle paths. 


The “Looker” 


HE COAL FAMINE has given a new im- 
‘% portance to one of those queer callings 
that are developed by the strenuous life 
of a great city, and the “looker,” as he is 
called by the real estate men who employ 
him, is busier than ever. Within the past few 
years, ‘‘looking’’ at disabled furnaces, faulty 
plumbing and broken window shutters, in the 
interest of the real estate owner, has risen 
from the status of a mere casual trick to its 
present rank as an expert profession. More- 
over, the professional ‘looker’ has become a 
— necessity in the business of renting 
ouses and apartments, and a factor of the 
highest importance in the useful art of quiet- 
ing complaining tenants and staving off nec- 
essary repairs. The “‘looker’s” chief stock- 
in-trade is a wise and earnest cast of coun- 
tenance and two or three suits of working 
clothes. His business is to visit the premises 
of complaining tenants and postpone all ac- 
tual repairs as long as possible. 

“T’ll send a man to look at that bath-tub 
the first of the week,’ says the agent when 
complaint is made, and adds, as the visitor is 
departing, ‘‘We’re awful busy now all over 
the city, so don’t be worried if he doesn’t get 
around to you before Thursday or Friday or 
maybe Saturday.” 

he tenant goes away believing that some- 
thing is going to be done for him, but not 
until he has called twice and written three 
letters—the last one containing a threat to 
withhold the rent—does the “‘looker’’ make 
his appearance. He comes disguised as a 
plumber and carrying a kit of tools and a 
small portable furnace. His coming brings 
joy into the household of the leaking bath- 
tub and the belief that he is about to do 
something instantly takes possession of the 
whole family. He takes a long look at the 
offending tub, turns the water on and off, 
says that he can not smell any sewer gas and 
hints plainly at cabbage soup. Then he 
shakes his head despondently and says that 


if — had only told the agent what the real 
trouble was he would have brought his other 
tools. 


He goes away promising to call again as 
soon as he can have a peculiar kind of pipe 
made, and, half an hour later, is engaged in 
looking at a cantankerous furnace on the next 
block, this time disguised with a dab of soot 
on his face, as an employé of the stove fac- 
tory. He inspects the furnace with the same 
gravity that he shows when looking at broken 
glass, smoky chimneys or leaky roofs, asks 
many wise questions and Lye away despond- 
ently, promising to attend to it directly. He 
knows the technical terms of fourteen differ- 
ent trades and can not handle a tool of any 
one of them. All he can do is to impress 
people with the idea that something is going 
to be done for them, and in doing this suc- 
cessfully he saves a large amount of money 
each year for his employer. 

When coal was twenty dollars a ton, he 
saved money for his coelepers by his skill in 
putting furnaces, steam and hot-water con- 
trivances—everything, in fact, that consumed 
coal—hopelessly out of commission by sim- 
ply looking at them as if they needed atten- 








given by Postum Co., Battle Creck, Mich. 
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less gifte—I KNOW. 


women in 


conditions we set ort to relieve. 
and een letters of my pupils 
a delight. 





day to well-directed scientific exercises. I give 


that your life will be a joy, your work a 
Hundreds of granted enthusiastic pupils have: 
Built up necks, chests, undeveloped busts. » 
Reduced prominent abdomens and 
Put Stomach, Liver and all the 
form their functions. 
Built Strong Nerves. 
Learned to Breathe correctly and fully. 
‘oned up systems generally run down. 
bathing and diet. 
skin and bright eyes—it is all so simple and easy. 


something which reaches causes. 

My work cultivates that distinguished carriage and bearing 
and refi result of pois tal, moral a hysi 
sion, clear brain, quick perception and winning manner. 

Men cannot do this work for women. 
limitations. 





SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 174, 57 Washington St. 


Strength 


and a Good Figure 


I do not THINK I can restore to you these price- 


After 7 years’ experience in teaching 
ture to 6,000 women I decided I coul 
rivate lessons by mail than in person, 
and I have failed ip but one instance to relieve the 
The enthusiastic 


ig 
All I ask is fifteen minutes of your time each 
ou just what you need and 
nothing more, and I can give you such abundant circulation, vibrant nerve force 
leasure and your pleasure perfect. 


We 
ital Organs in condition to freely per- 


—All this [ have done by Nature’s own remedies—scientific exercises, breathing, 
I can give you a good figure, wholesome, bounding life in your veins, clear 
My work is Physical Culture—not mere muscular exercise. You want 


which bespeak cultnre 
l—perfe 


They do not understand our conditions nor 


Write to me whatever you need or think upon the matter and I shall be pleased to 
send you free full information regarding my system and testimonial letters from pupils, 
and for ten cents enclosed an instructive and interesting booklet, with a card for your 
dressing table, showing the correct lines of the woman’s figure in poise and movement. 

Yours for a body expressing perfect health, perfect grace and perfect womanhood. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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America, She needs no further introduction to the public, 


NOTE.—Miss Cocroft is President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in 
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Setedo; Dos-a-Dos 


If you are interested in the purchase of an 
automobile, and are in doubt, why not propound 
a few questions tous. We are the largest manu- 
facturers of motor cars in the world, and make 
gasoline, steam and electric vehicles, from the 
smallest to the highest type of touring car. Tell 
us your requirements, the amount you want to 
invest, and we'll tell you the car to buy, and 
name a price that is right. 





SENT FREE—We issue a complete catalogue and 
a valuable book of comparative information on 
gasoline, steam and electric automobiles, that 
you should read before buying. It’s yours for 
the asking. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO. 
3050 Central Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO 

















CALIFORNIA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED ¥ 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 


than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00a.m .and 11.30p.m. 
The best of een 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electrie lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 
Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
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SELFFILLING 


about the pen that has revolutionized the 
fountain pen business—the pen that is so 
extensively, but crudely imitated—the pen 
that, by such imitation, is acknowledged to 
be the 20th century wonder in fountain pen 


Send for Our Beautiful 

New Illustrated Catalog 
explaining its many advantages over all other 
fountain pens, and showing patented features 
not found in imitations; also Prof. Sloan’s 
Suggestions, for improving your hand-writ- 
ing, model capitals, business lettering, verti- 
It’s yours for the asking. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO., 


MORE 





SELFFILLING PEN 


17,1091, OCTOOEN 26,1900 





785 MADISON STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





xD MARCH 17, 189! OCTOBER 29.18Qbd 












LAWN GRASS SEED 
ABeantiful Green Lawn tem sovins 


from Sowing 
Wood, Stubbs & Co.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 
The best grass seed for Lawns, Parks, Athletic-Grounds, 
Cemeteries, Golf-Links, etc. Forms a THICK, VELVETY 
GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT 
DIE OUT, and can be depended upon under all ordinary 
conditions, Withstands heat, drought and severest cold. 
Highly indorsed by Landscape-Gardeners everywhere. 
We will send “ Evergreen Lawn Grass” 
Special Offer post-paid to addvenens tn U.S. or Canada 
—Pint, l5c.; Quart, 25c.; 4 Quarts, 75c. Quart sows 300 
square feet. Our book, “‘ Success with Lawns,” sent with 
all orders or free to prospective buyers. BY EXPRESS OR 
FREIGHT, buyer paying charges: Peck (5 Ibs.), $1.25. 
Bushel(20 Ibs.), $4.00. Five bushels or over, $3.50 per bushel, 
Sow 60 pounds to the acre, Write for Seed Catalogue “K.’? 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 


FROM THE BLUE GRASS STATE 


The VERY LATEST 


Don’t buy an incubator until you see the 
new regulator on the SURE HATCH, Greatest 
improvement ever made, Catalog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
CLay CENTER, NEB., OR COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1903 contains 200 large 
handsomely illustrated, Beautiful colored plates, true to 
life, It tells all about all kinds of fowls, their care, etc. 
All about INCUBATORS AND BROODERS and 
how to operate them. You can’t well afford to 
. be without it. Only 15 cents. 


' C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 547, Freeport, lil. 
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ona 
dark night 
is an H.&R. 
Bicycle 
Revolver. 
Double action. 
Sold direct where dealers L 
will not supply. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalog for Postal, Dept. 3 Worcester, Mags. 
SHSHOS GOD 








PETALUMA INCUBATORS {te 


and Brooders are the oldest and most reliabie tf 
Itt 
if 






machines on the market to-day. Devices purely 

automatic and sure. Catalogue FREE, 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR COMPANY 

Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Next 30 Lays Only 
we will mail our fine valuable Poultry Book 
FREE. Tells you all about poultry, how to 
make big money with poultry and eggs: con- 
tains colored plate of fowls in their natural 
colors. nd 10c for mailing and postage. 


John Bauscher,Jr., Box 32,Freeport, !I1. 
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SHREDDED 
VeBEAT 


BISCUIT . 4” 





103 


No attempt to improve 
upon the work of nature in 
making Shredded Wheat. 
The properties naturally 
organized are scientifically 
cooked. That is all. 


Send for ** The Vital Question " (Cook Book, illustrated 
in colors) FREE, Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











THE 
KNABE 


PIANO 


is an art product suited 
to the every day require- 
ments of the American 
people. Where the 
Knabe is once known it 
is never superseded. 


The Knabe Art Catalogue, the 
handsomest booklet ever pub- 
lished on pianos, is sent free 
upon request. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


BALTIMORE NEW YORE WASHINGTON 

















We deliver the 
article at once and you 
pay ten per cent. of the 
price monthly. We send 
your selection *o your 
bome or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, snd give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we sell. 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
price paid. We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
house in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity and standing. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own a Diamond,” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalogue on request. Write to-day. 

LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. B-38, 92 to 98 State St. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co, CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A. 























Finest Strains. 


Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. These are 
Our Specialties. 

8. C. and R. C. Brown and White Leghorns, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Biack Langshans, Buff Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, Imperial Pekin Ducks, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, White Embden and Tou- 
louse Geese. Write for free catalogue and full 

information. Royal Poultry Farm, 
Department F Des Moines, Ia. 
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BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them. Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O°MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D. C. 


STAMPS! 300 genuine foreign from Phil. Isl- 
ands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, etc., with nice 
stamp album, also 68 pp. catal., all for 10c. 
Fine stamps on approval, 50 per cent. discount. 
Agents wanted. List Free. We buy old stamps. 


Est. 17 yrs. Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis, 
PAPER, illust’d, 20 pages, 
POULTRY 25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers. Book 
alone 10cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books 
ree. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse. N. Y. 
’ the same old way while a 200 
Don t Set Hens Egg Natural Hon Ineubator 
Costs But $8, other sizes equally ‘as low. Over 125,000 in 
nse, Indispensable to anyone who keeps a hen. Our Patents 
protected against infringements, Agents wanted everywhere, 
either sex, no experience necessary. Catalogue telling all 
about and 25¢ Lice Formula FREE if you write today. 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B88, Columbus, Nebraska 
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“He took the tigress by the ear an’ led her into the cage”’ 


True Tales of the Sawdust Ring 


By Charles H. Day, ‘“‘The Old Circus Man” 


Illustrated by B. Cory Kilvert 


I.—THE TICER KEEPER’S STRIKE 


workingmen from other departments of 

the winter quarters of the circus and 
menagerie were gathered about the big hot 
stove in the zodlogical secti6n. All had par- 
taken of a hearty dinner, and were now in- 
dulging in the blissful pleasure of disobedi- 
ence. That is to say, they, to an individual, 
were pulling at fuming pipes in defiance of an 
imposing placard, ‘Smoking Strictly Forbid- 
den.’’ This frequently happened during the 
absence of the proprietor—generally known 
as the ‘‘Main Guy,” and the superintendent, 
entitled ‘‘His Knibs.”’ It chanced to be Satur- 
day, and ‘‘the man with the envelopes’’ would 
be making his circuit about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. And that fact being uppermost 
in the minds of a person called Windy (on ac- 
count of his talkativeness), he began, between 
puffs and pulls: 

“I tell you fellers it’s a pretty good thing 
when a chap is workin’ fer a guy that settles 
every week. Sometimes I hear some of you 
chinnin’ against the big shows and sayin’ that 
Barnum, Forepaugh, Bailey, Sells an’ all the 
up-in-the worlders are a lot of monoperliss. 
I reckon they did run a lot of just alive con- 
cerns off the road. Well, that was a small 
loss. The big guns do business accordin’ to 
a system, an’ they’re jess as good as a rail- 
road or bank for settlin’. Why, look at it! 
I've put in a hull winter with a measly 
trick an’ a small-potato manager, with just 
enough money doled out to me to pay fer 
shaves an’ washin’. There was Bryant—he 
was that kind. Not because he didn’t have 
the dough, but jess because he was 
drawin’ interess on his deposits. I 
never seen his equal fer a person 
who hated to part with money. 
An’ it ain’t no lie that when he 
did give up he almost lost his 
breath. One spring when I was 
goin’ on the road an’ needed some 
decent togs, I called on him for the 
necessary and blamed if he didn’t 
well-nigh faint, 
an’ he might 
have dropped 
dead on_ the nal 
spot if Ihadn’t weakened and said: 

‘“‘Never mind, Mister Bryant, I 
guess I can get along until you get 
on the road.’ 

“Bryant agreed with me on that 
point, and that was the way I 
kept his obittery out of the paper. 
Oh! all the boys thought a good 
deal of Bryant! One time Tip, 
the elephant, belted him an’ broke 
his arm, an’ it was universerally agreed that 


T ‘we animal keepers and several of the 





| it was a dreadful pity that it hadn’t bin his 


neck. The press agent held the main guy 
in high estemation, an’ he put it in just this 
way after the accident: ‘If Tip had improved 
his opportunity, an undertaker would have 
been benefited.’ But it didn’t turn out that 
way. What would a circus-man’s funeral be 
without a brass band? Cymbals, the leader, 
lived in the town, an’ he said that he’d be 
willin’ to furnish the music free if Bryant’d 
only croak. Tell you, culls, it would take 
more than one elephant to lay out that fel- 
ler. His whole body was as tough as his 
heart. The older Bryant grew the worse 
an’ meaner he got, an’ about the only way 
to git anythin’ out of him winter nor summer 
was to sue him, git your blunt, an’ quit, an’ 
quitten is expensive if you're, a thousand 
miles from home. Well—I guess!”’ 

Windy refilled his pipe and resumed: 

“Bryant got his goose cooked one season, 
all through Tiger Tim. When the show went 
on the road the guv’nor was ’way behind the 
lighthouse in payin’ the people who'd win- 
tered with him, and as the weather was pesky 
bad an’ business off, the lot of us were kep’ 
down to—we called it ‘shaves an’ shirts.’ 
Even when favorable weather an’ better biz 
came, the main guy said nothin’ ’bout walkin’ 
up to the red wagon, an’ the men took to 
growin’ beards an’ looked like a gang of 
tramps in a police court a Monday mornin’. 
This Tiger Tim he wasa smart sort of a chap, 
an’ the manager was owin’ him quite a bun- 
dle, an’ he had about as good a snap as any 
one around the show. It wasasnap. But it 


was one of the kind that no one else wanted. 
Tim rode in the parade in a den with the 













The Main Guy 


largest an’ worst pair o’ tigers you ever seen 
or heard of. Big? The tiger was as heavy 
an’ tall as a good-sized horse, an’ as for the 
tigress, I never seen a male ’fore or sence of 
her dyemensions. Fierce? Killed three or 
four keepers! Any other manager than him 
wouldn’t have risked a man’s life in the den. 
Well—one day Tiger Tim invited the guv’nor 
to plunk down, but he staved off the invita- 
tion with one of his ushal dodgis of a dun. 
Tim didn’t growl or talk back. He jess 
walked straight to the menagerie top an’ let 
both the tigers loose, an’ then walked across 
the road an’ settled hisself down to have a 
smoke a-settin’ on top of a fence. By ginger! 
you'd just oughter seen all the rest o’ the 
animal keepers skip out! An’ to tell the 
truth, the boss animal man led the precession, 
an’ the guv’nor, he was a good second, you 
bet. When the manager an’ the boss animal 
man halted the main guy an’ tried to induce 
some one to go back an’ put the tigers in 
the cage, every one of us was laughin’ an’ 
recormendin’ nothin’ more easy than puttin’ 
salt on the beasts’ tails. All the while Tiger 
Tim was a-smokin’ on top o’ the fence as cool 
as if he was drinkin’ red lemonade an’ settin’ 
on a cake of ice. The tigers were worth a pot 
of money, the most valluberest in the coun- 
try, an’ then again how was a evenin’ pre- 
formance to be given with two sanguinareous 
tigers looseinthetent? The manager thought 
of that, an’ he thought of an escape from the 
tent, an’ the worst what could be imajined. 
Just think of that tiger and tigress a-tearin’ 
up the main street of that town! Bryant had 
to muster up a good deal 0’ nerve 
to go back to where Tim was. 
But the tiger keeper didn’t meet 
him even halfway, if he did sig- 
nal and sign. When the manager 
got within hailin’ distance, he 
called out: ‘‘‘Hello, Tim! Put 
the tigers back in the cage, an’ 
you can draw a month’s wages!’ 
“*All or nothin!’ yelled back 

Tim, sassy an’ 





_ sure. 
we “Bryant haa 
to come to 


terms, an’ Tim wouldn’t move a 
step until the manager perduced 
in full, accordin’ to the tiger 
keeper, his memmiorandum. The 
main guy halted at payment in 
advance. But it wasn’t no use. 
After Tim got his ready money, 
he went over to the menagerie 
top, an’ first off he took the 
tigress by the ear an’ led her into 
the cage, an’ the tiger he followed with- 
out a word or a sneeze. When Bryant was 
dead sure that the man-eaters were caged, 
he comes into the menagerie top, an’ says 
he, kinder patteronisin’ like: 

+ *im, you'll get your money every week 
atter this. 

“Tim glared worse’n one of his tigers, an’ 
turned an’ said: 

‘“““The tigers are in, Mr. Bryant, but if you 
don’t settle with all the boys upterdate, right 
now, I'll turn ’em loose again.’ 

“The main guy ’most wilted at that, but he 
caved an’ went out an’ told the treasurer to 
square up with the boys in full. I tell you it 
made Bryant wince, but there was no help 
for it. At the end of the next week the man- 
ager didn’t say nothin’ about settlin’, but 
Tiger Tim he did. It happened that Bryant 
was in the ticket wagon when Timothy calls 
an’ inquires: 

“Shall I let the tigers out, Mr. Bry- 
ant?’ 

“The main guy didn’t answer, but he poked 
out the cash, which Tim collared, a-remarkin’ : 
‘I'll send all the boys up.’ An”hedid. There 
was nothin’ for the main guy to do but plunk 
down the samolians. But he didn’t do it with 
no good grace neither. It all happened jess 
the way as I’ve been relatin’. Bryant he re- 
formed of his methods of doin’ business, an’ 
took to payin’ sails weekly all on account of 
Tiger Tim, who never failed to threaten to 
let the tigers loose on pay day. I’m serposin’ 
that if the truth was known Bryant uster pray 
that the tigers ’d make mince meat of Tim. 
But I don’t b'lieve his supperlications got 
— nearer heaven than the top of the centre 
poles.”’ 
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and Convenient 
Method of 


Saving Money 








Put your money in a 
Big, Strong Savings Bank and get 


Four 
Per Cent Interest 
compounded semi-annually. We ac- 
cept deposits of any amount from one 
dollar up. Our immense capital and 
strong official board guarantee security. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘I’”’ 
“‘Banking by Mail.’’ 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Quaint Furniture 


L’art Nouveau, 
Chippendale, 

Louis Quinze, Heppelwhite, 
Mission, Sheraton, 
Colonial. 

Keith’s Furniture Catalog. 
The Furniture Classic. 
585 pieces, showing correct 

furniture for every room. 
Special catalogs Rugs, Car= 
pets, Curtains, Draperies. 
We pay freight. Ask for 
catalog O. Robert Keith Fur- 
niture and Carpet Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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i KEEP AT THE HEAD\ FIRST. 
More made-more sold- WON 


more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued,Mention this paper. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 
HOMER CITY , Pa.y U.S.A. 
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Warm 
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The greatest comfort and luxury of modern days; mag- 
netic fire under your feet; the greatest life-protector 
known; your feet keep warm all the time, even if stand- 
ing in water, snow and ice. Keeps rheumatism, colds and 
grippe out. Send for book full of information mailed 
FREE on request. 


THACHER MAGNETIC SHIELD CO, 
Masonic Temple, 58 Chicago, Iif. 


CONSTIPATION 


the frequent cause of Appendicitis and many other se- 
rious ills should never be neglected. The objection to the 
usual cathartic remedies is their costive reaction which 
increases constipation instead of curing it. PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC is the proper remedy. It acts on the 
Liver, and when used as directed, permanently removes 
the constipation. 50 cts. and $1.00 at all Druggists. 


$6,000 chtatocve FREE! 


Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 

. feed, cure disease, etc. Send 10c. for postage and mailing. 
J.B. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72. Delavan, Wis. 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Un >qualed for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


“BAEZ ER*S COC O Av” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











High-Grade Flower Seeds 














2 PACKAGES 1 (0) 
FOR C. 
KINDS KINDS KINDS 
Aster, 16 Poppy, 18 Portulaca, 20 
Pansy, 10 Candytuft, 10 Four —— 
Bat. Button, 10 Morn. Glory, 6 Marigo 
10-W’ks Stck, 5 Eschseholtzia, Sw’t Wiliam, 8 
Sweet Peas, Zennia, 12 Petunia, 10 
Larkspur, 6 Sweet Alyssum, 
Nasturtium, 10 Calliopsis, 8 
Isam, 12 Pinks, 10 


Sweet Mignonette. 


All of the above sent to any ad- 
\\ dress, post-paid, for 10c. silver or 
six two-cent stamps. As a pre- 
mium, and to introduce our seeds 
into every household, we will also 
send a collection of fine | beauti- 
ful bulbs free with C gue. 


SOMERVILLE NURSERY 
Somerville, Mass. 


EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 


This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore a normal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 
$35.00, which will be refunded in 
tull if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty For full 


rticulars, addre: 
EVANS VACUUM caP 


D. an4 C, Mewes. 


are the best. Always on their own roots, Plants sent to any point 
in the United States. Safe areal tg Pe ts 50 Bpecial chy. 
a ee and Vegeta Seeds a 
ite for 
Guide to hee Culture 

for 1903—the leading Rose Catalogue of America, 172 
Mailed free. Nearly 1,000 varieties. Tells Praag to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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STUDY ELECTRICITY $1.50 


by an effective and cheap method. I give you 287 
pages of studies, 95 diagrams and illustrations, 20 tables and 
complete system of questions and answers. All bound in book 
form for $1.50. Complete course giving you a practical working 
knowledge of electricity in all its branches. Remit today. 
The Acme Publisher, R1017, 153 LaSalle 8t., Chicago 
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The Art of Stage-Dressing 


By Elsie 


TAGE-DRESSING has become of late 
years an extremely important factor in 
the production of plays. With the reve- 

lation that a decade has wrought in the ways 
and means of staging a performance, cos- 
tuming has followed the sequence of other 
improvements and the trend has been legiti- 
mately fe geese toward its present near 
approach to perfection. 

Time was when prior to dress rehearsal 
none of the women in the cast was aware 
what the others in the play intended wear- 
ing. It was even considered a breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette to ask questions appertain- 
ing to the make-up of one’s associate players. 
Consequently, opening nights witnessed har- 
rowing combinations of color or equally bad 
effects in monochrome. The leading woman 
wearing the grass-green silk of the ‘‘forties” 
was confronted, to her surprise and disgust, 
by the ingenue in a frock of the same hue, 
while the heart of the soubrette beat faster 
when the curtain rung up on the first per- 
formance in great fear a possible conlict: 
ing hues that lay in probable waiting for her 
maroon velvet and perchance would necessi- 
tate her discarding it. 

Up to within a few years it was not an un- 
common duty for the stage director to order 
the immediate abandonment by an actress of 
her blue evening gown for a pink one because 
“there are two other blue gowns on in that 
scene.’’ Unpleasantness of that sort is 
avoided now, for the director who stages 
a production knows every color that will be 
worn and in most instances actresses are in- 
structed as to the hue which will be in 
harmony. 

Gowns make atmosphere for a play. A 
single ill-fitting frock may readily spoil a 
scene or kill the most effective speech. 
Badly contrasted colors may destroy a fine 
climax and it is because modern managers 





The Fortune Teller : 


de Wolfe 


appreciate the psychological relationship in 
a harmony of color and sound that we have 
such beautifully produced plays to-day. 
Most of the musical productions at present 
made with so lavish a disregard of expense 
are a delight to the eye, because of the ex- 
quisite color adjustment and combination em- 
ployed in their costumes and “‘sets.’’ The 
careful producer does not forget to arrange 
a background that shall effectively bass-relief 
his picture. 

The plays in which modern frocks are worn 
afford a strong sub-current of interest in that 
they make a serial fashion story whose col- 
ored plates afford instruction as well as 
amusement and pleasure to women theatre 
patrons. Women who go to see a perform- 
ance with the desire to absorb art will ap- 
preciate it not a whit less if it be properly 
clothed. This statement may stand in refu- 
tation of the fast-expiring fallacy that a play 
most suffers in interpretation if elaborately 
staged. On the other hand, of course, it is 
needless to affirm that overdressed plays are 
as vulgar as overdressed persons. 

After all, it is the ‘‘nice values’? which cul- 
minate in artistic result. Aristotle’s idea of 
the ‘‘exact mean’? may be applied advan- 
——— to more modern things than his 
own philosophy. Many managers are em- 
ploying ‘‘buyers’’ who visit Europe in order 
to purchase gowns for modern plays. The 
most famous of our domestic modistes attend 
“drawing-room” plays with the frank inten 
tion of gathering ideas from the smart dis- 
play of frocks, many of which are exclusive 
original models. 

This justifiable ‘‘plagiarism”’ is rendered 
simpl6r because the ‘‘stage dress,”’ so called, 
is no longer the extreme and exaggerated 
costume of the past. It is modelled after 
one’s own wardrobe as closely as allowances 
for distance and for ‘‘night light”? will admit. 





By F Frank L. Stanton 


You gwine ter live in a mansion high, 


En dey’ll see yo’ carriage dashin’ by, 
En you'll have mo’ gold 
Dan yo’ arms kin hol’, 


En you won’t fergit me—bless yo’ soul ! 


The Journalist of Fiction 


By James L. Ford, Author of “The Literary Shop,” Etc. 


HE journalist as a character in fiction” 

“T is a question that has been much dis- 

cussed in literary periodicals, debating 
societies and other forums, and it is generally 
admitted that very little success has attended 
the innumerable efforts made in recent years 
to make the newspaper man an interesting 
figure in the pages of a story book. 

And yet two of the truest characters that 
ever sprang from the brain of the greatest of 
English novelists were Warrington and Pen- 
dennis. Two journalists who deserve to rank 
among the immortals of English fiction, be- 
cause they were taken direct from the ‘real 
life of Fleet Street and presented in their 
own colors, precisely as they were and not 
as the author thought that a vulgar public 
would like to imagine they were. And not 
until the American novelist realizes the foll 
of trying to idealize his Park Row hero will 
American fiction be enriched by a modern 
Warrington or Pendennis. 

At present the difference between the real 
New York newspaper man and the marvel- 
lous creature whose exploits cover so — 
pages of latter-day fiction, is striking enoug 
to be funny. The journalist of fiction is al- 
ways represented as a man who is constantly 
travelling from one remote corner of the earth 
to another, riding in special trains, bribing 
the private secretaries of statesmen, giving 
advice to kings and running up large expense 
bills through his luxurious methods of travel. 
In nine cases out of ten, he becomes a war 
correspondent before the end of the story, 
but he is always represented as a person of 
immense importance who arrives at the criti- 
cal moment and does something that decides 
the fate of a nation. Of course, he is a wel- 


great, and in many instances a dominant fig- 
ure at dinner parties of the fashionably intel- 
lectual. 

The result of this exploiting of war corre- 
spondents and special writers has been to fill 
the minds of imaginative schoolboys and col- 
lege students with absurd dreams of a bril- 
liant journalistic future, and it is largely 
because of these vain imaginings that the 
number of embryo war correspondents and 
confidential advisers to royalty that is gradu- 
ated every year from our colleges is even 
greater than that of the young men who have 
decided to become dramatic critics. 

Now as the hero of a novel, the journalist 
labors under a distinct disadvantage as com- 

ared with almost any man who takes an act- 
ive part in the work of the world, as his duty 
is not so much to do things himself, as to 
record the deeds of others. When we have 
shown him as brave and skilful in getting 
news ahead of his contemporaries or making 
such a journey as Archibald Forbes made 
when he carried the tidings of the killing of 
the French Prince Imperial, we have almost 
exhausted his dramatic possibilities as a man 
of action. As a character sketch, however, 
he can be made just as interesting as a doctor 
or a lawyer by the writer who knows enough 
not to exceed the bounds of probability, and 
will take the trouble to study the journalist 
as he is in real life, and learn for himself that 
there is a vast difference between what he 
really is and what the boarding-school gradu- 
ates and elevator boys believe him to be. He 
will discover, moreover, that his standing in 
the world of society, commerce or politics is, 
in a way,afalse one. That he is treated with 
a great deal of deference, invited to a great 



















“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men are wearing this 
Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes.” 


IF YOU COULD SEE THE SHOPS 


at Rochester in which the 


Stein-Bloch 


Smart Clothes 


are tailored—and would ob- 
serve the work of any group 
of the hundreds of clever 
“jour. tailors” employed— 
you would realize that 
clothes made as carefully as 
these could scarcely be bet- 
tered. THE STYLE as well 
aS THE SHAPE iS TAILORED 
INTO STEIN-BLocH SMART 
CLOTHES. 












LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 





It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap 
of the coat lining below the collar. 


Suits or 
Overcoats $ Overoats® J 4 ue 


Dealers who sell our clothes 
display our fashion plates in 
their stores and windows. 
If none in your town, write 
for name of nearest dealer. 
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THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 
Wholesale Tailors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 







FREE:—A beautifully illustrated 24-page 
booklet, showing the smartest ready-to-wear 
clothes made, will be sent you if you write 
Sor Series J. 
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DENTIFRICE 


Insures beautiful teeth, sweet 
mouth, agreeable breath. Preserves 
while it beautifies. No powder or 
liquid to spill or waste in use. 
Convenient, Economical. 

25 Cents. At all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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LAWNS 


Nothing adds more to the beauty and value of a 
home place than a nice lawn. Our Lawn Book 
tells how to make and keep a beautiful velvety 
lawn. Of great interest and worth dollars to every 
one who has even a small place, but we will be 
glad to furnish you a copy of same free if you 
mention this paper. Our large catalogue of Seeds, 
Plants, Shrubs, etc., would also be of value to you. 
Better ask for it. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full of practical 
hints, describes 56 breeds of prize winners. Low prices for 
birds and eggs. Book postpaid, 10 cents. Calendar for 1903 


ya OD COVER. me eT. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering’’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 






























GET OUR BOOK “List of Heirs.” We collect claims 
everywhere through associate attorneys. 

anted: Names of lost people and heirs. Legal ad- 
vice, particulars and reference curnis! 
Severance, Davis & Stuart, Lawyers, Kansas City, Mo. 
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GATHERING RUBBER 


“If you were a young man, and had your start to make in the world, would you take up the 
manufacture of steel? was asked of Andrew Carnegie by a gentleman who met him on the train 
to New York after his last visit to Pittsburgh. 

The philanthropist hesitated a moment then shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “the best opening for a young man to day isin rubber. Rubber will, in a few 
years, make a greater fortune under present conditions than steel, or, in fact, any other branch of 
manufacture. The great value and manifold uses of rubber are just beginning to be properly appre- 
ciated, and the profits in its production are greater than almost anything about which I am informed.” 

Mr. Carnegie then launched forth in a long discussion on the growth of the rubber tree, the best 
product, and the hundreds of uses to which it had been put, and even suggested a number of improve- 
ments that showed deep study of the subject. 

‘Watch the men engaged in the manufacture of rubber,’’ he concluded, “and as the years go 
by you will see them amassing splendid fortunes. The opportunities for young men are as great 
to day as ever in the history of the world, and I firmly believe that rubber furnishes the greatest.” 

—The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Gazette, July 17th, 1902. 





myself, working 8 hours per day, as the ordi- 
nary European would work. In 8 hours I 
tapped 912 trees in the day, and taking into 
account the loss and waste I coagulated on a 
minimum, the enormous amount of 176 
pounds of milk in a day, making only one 
small tap to each tree, and taking therefrom 
but 2 5-8 to 3 ounces only, from a tap. 
These trees will yield on an average of 5 
pounds of rubber to a tree per season, 
whereas, on the Orinoco, one small tap will 
give 1 to 1 5-8 ounces to a tree. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that the proportion of rich- 
ness of milk in trees follows, more or less, 
the proportion of richness of the forest of 
trees. Leaving aside the Sernamby (low 
grade of rubber), and working only 8 hours 
per day, I have made on an average of 110 
pounds of pure Para, fine and dry, this rub- 


The above is the advice of a successful, 
practical, hard-headed business man, who, 
trom a most humbie beginning, by his own 
indomitable will, foresight and shrewdness, 
amassed millions. His advice then is worthy 
of most thoughtful consideration. All are 
not born to lead, yet all can heed, and act 
upon, the advice of those who have demon- 
strated their ability to achieve results. 

As Pope aptly said: 

“Tis with our judgments like our watches— 

None run just alike, yet each believes his own.” 
Yet in forming our conclusions on important 
matters, we should endeavor to gain all the 
information obtainable upon the subject un- 
der consideration. 

it is as true in finance as it is in philoso- 
phy, or in any subject of mortal thought, 
that the general tendency of weak human 


nature is to believe what one wants to be- ber is worth to-day 98 cents per pound. 
lieve, rather than that which is so. Few “These figures may seem exaggerated and I 


would not dare to give them here if I had not 
proven them carefully from my own work.” 

The greatest publicity is now being given 
to the Para Rubber Plantation Co., an United 
States corporation, having a capital of $5,- 
000,000, divided into 500,000 shares of common 
stock—no preferred stock or bonds—at a par 
value of $10.00 per share. The originators of 
the enterprise are men of world-wide reputa- 
tion as conservative money inakers, and have 
already expended over a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars in the purchase of the property, 
consisting of a strip of land 3 miles from one 
bank and 5 miles on the other, of the Casi- 
quire River, 175 miles in length, amounting 
to 1,400 square miles, or nearly a million 
acres, of the very heart of the rubber coun- 
try of the world. They are establishing 
trading posts along their river, and opening 
others far up the Amazon and the Negro, 
where they will carry enormous stocks of 
merchandise of all kinds used by the natives, 
which they will trade for rubber. The com- 
pany owns its own steamers, and are build- 
ing up an immense system of trading stores 
on the same lines pursued by the great Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, in their barter for furs. 
That company paid millions of pounds to its 
stockholders, and so far as the writer knows, 
not a share of that stock has been obtainable 
by outsiders for years, and is reported worth 
four thousand for one. If that company 
could make its stock so valuable the Para 
Rubber Plantation Co. can do equally well, 
for they are the pioneers in the gathering 
of rubber on a scientific basis, feeding thou- 
sands of natives and making profits on both 
transactions, as was the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
the founders of their methods, which were 
later so successfully followed by John Jacob 
Astor, and the West India Co. 

The Company is protecting young trees, of 
which they have millions, is tapping in the 
6,000,000, 15-year-old trees on their property, 
the average life of which is 35 to 40 years, 
and are perpetuating this wonderful industry 
for all time. This is not an experimental 
nursery for the propagation of an untried 
stock. but is a forest of ‘‘gold bearing trees,”’ 
which will require the labor of 40,000 people, 
whe sre available, to harvest its entire crop 
each season. These laborers and their fami- 
lies will purchase all supplies from the com- 
pany’s trading-post, which gives an element 
of profit, which must not be lost sight of. 

A limited amount of the stock, full paid 
and non-assessable, is now offered to the 
public at par value, $10 per share. This op- 
portunity will not be long open, and to 
those desiring an investment absolutely safe 
as a government bond and better than life 
insurance, an immediate evidence of interest 
is advised. Preference will be given to the 
subscriptions in the order of their receipt. 

For full particulars address Para RUBBER 
PuiantaTion Co., Dept. F, Exchange Court 
Building, New York City. 


people are so constituted, as to be able to 
look facts, and facts alone in the face, and 
form conclusion uncolored by native optimism 
or pessimism. It is also true that few people, 
as a rule, take pains in their investigation 
of financial matters, or go cautiously fron. 
general belief to a specific, logical position. 
And yet, there is nothing so absolutely es- 
sential as accurate and balanced thinking in 
matters of finance. 

No branch of industry in which man en- 
gages promises a return of such handsome 
profits as that of the gathering of rubber. 
The wonderful stimulus which the success of 
electricity, the arts and manufactures gen- 
erally, has given to the rubber industry, has 
induced thousands of people to invest mil- 
lions of dollars in experimental rubber cul- 
ture, in the hope that by fortuitous circum- 
stance the right gender and genus might be 
stumbled upon, and thus build fortunes for 
those so lucky as to succeed. As yet, how- 
ever these experiments have not been proved 
up, as it takes 12 years or more for a rubber 
tree to give milk in commercial quantities. 

The great home, and birthplace, so to 
speak, of the rubber tree is in the Amazonas 
Belt, lying along the equator in Venezuela 
and Brazil, and for 75 years the Amazon 
Valley has given to the world the richest 
and the highest-priced rubber in the market, 
known as Para, on account of its shipments 
being made from the port of Para, on the 
Amazon, 80 miles from the mouth. : 

‘he gathering has been done by natives, 
who naturally worked as close to the rivers, 
the natural avenues of transportation, as 
possible, in order to lessen the labor of 
carrying to market, consequently the more 
accessible forests have been worked out by 
the Indians, in their greed and laziness com- 
bined. 

The very heart of the rubber zone is lo- 
cated on the Rio Casiquire, in Venezuela, a 
peculiar stream which connects the Rio Ori- 
noco and the Rio Negro. This stream is 175 
miles in length, runs through the most won- 
derfully fertile country in the world, the 
native home of the ‘‘hevea Brasilliansis’’—or 
Para rubber-producing tree. 

Dr. Lucien Morisse, sent by the Minister 
of Public Instruction of France, to examine 
the rubber forests of Venezuela, has recently 
finished his labors. His report printed in 
“Des Archives @es Missions’’—‘‘Le Caout- 
chouec du Haut Oreno que,’’ says in part: 

“The forest of rubber, therefore, is limited 
to the immense valleys of the Orinoco and 
the Casiquire, where it is extremely abun- 
dant, and where it reaches the Brazilian 
frontier. The Heava are distributed in the 
forests at variable distances, on the Casi- 
quire and its affluents on the right, the 
Pacimone and the Siapa they are so abundant 
that they almost touch each other. 

*"Let us transport ourselves to the middle 
of the Casiquire. I will speak of what I did 
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Valuable Advice 


From a Noted and Successful Man— 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 


some private ones, and permitted to approach 
| such important individuals as ‘‘steel barons,” 
| strike leaders, generals, admitals and others 
whose names are on the public tongue is per- 
fectly true, but it is equally true that the re- 
spect and friendly attention shown him are 
almost invariably due to the desire to get 
something out of him rather than to any 
sense of his innate worth as a man. No one 
knows this better than the experienced New 
York journalist, and no one will acknowledge 
it more frankly, provided he be not so con- 
sumed with egotism and a sense of his own 
importance as to be unable to look the matter 
fairly in the face. 

A few years of contact with those forms of 
politeness and geniality which are for revenue 
only, not infrequently converts the journalist 
of intelligence and quick perceptions into a 
cynical recluse, and it always makes him wary 
ot accepting favors or invitations of any sort 
from the men and women whom he meets in 
the course of his professional duties. 

It 1s largely because of the feeling of dis- 
trust engendered by years of contact with 
people who make a point of grinning genially 
when they meet a member of the press (on 
the ground that a smile costs nothing and 
may pave the way for some future benefit), 
that the number of journalists who figure in 
the fashionable life of the town is very small 
indeed; nor does a knowledge of the fact 
that, in the eyes of a great many persons who 
ought to know better, a journalist—no mat- 
ter what the dignity of his position—is a spy 
and eavesdropper who goes into society for 
the purpose of picking up petty gossip for 
his paper. This belief, which probably began 


does a great injustice to a profession which, 
in spite of the prizes that it oftentimes holds 
for mendacity and trickery, nevertheless con- 
tains as large a number of high-minded, intel- 
ligent and agreeable men as can be found in 
any other calling. From the social point of 
view, they are immeasurably superior to the 
sort of men who take up so much room at 
fashionable balls and dinner parties, and of 
whom even long-suffering New York women 
are beginning to weary. 

As a hint to the novelist who has designs 
on Park Row, I may add that the tricks and 
intrigues that go to make up what is known 
as “office politics’? on the staff of a great 
newspaper, offer a theme which is as yet al- 
most untouched and can be made distinctly 
interesting and funny. 

And I am sure that the story about how 
Willie, the angel-faced reporter, got a copy 
of the treaty, will forever after seem cold 
and dull in comparison with that which tells 
how the night city editor knifed the managing 
editor and got his job himself. 


Bismarck the Spartan 


HROUGH a late volume of personal rem- 
T iniscences of Prince Bismarck, written 

by Sidney Whitman, we learn how averse 
from luxurious surroundings was the Iron 
Chancellor. The picture of him by Lenbach 
is familiar, in, which he appears in a plain 
black suit and white stock cravat. This garb 
he invariably wore when not in uniform. He 
could tolerate no novelties of fashion, and 
never altered the style or color of his simple 
attire. Down to his last days he shaved him- 
self every morning in his bedroom, an apart- 
ment which contained nothing superfluous 1n 
the way of comforts. The Prince slept in a 
plain deal bed, at whose foot stood a weigh- 
ing machine. (It will be remembered that 
Bismarck had a long fight against obesity.) 
At a little distance from the weighing ma- 
chine was a gymnastic apparatus, in daily 
use by his Highness. Near the window stood 
a sinall table, holding toilet articles and a mir- 
ror, at which the Prince shaved. Against one 
of the walls was placed an ordinary sofa. A 
chest of drawers, a washhand stand, a chair 
or two, and a metal bath-tub completed the 
furniture. The room was bare of anything 
that could be called ornamental, except only 
five pictures hanging on the walls. These 
were portraits of his wife, their son William, 
his physician Dr. Schweninger (painted by 
Lenbach), a favorite horse, and a pet dog. 


8 
The Truest Hospitality 


‘«s-T-HE ESSENCE of hospitality lies in 
7. making one’s guests feel perfectly at 
their ease,’’ said Julia Dent Grant. 

“Let me give you an instance of what I 
consider real hospitality,” she continued. 
“Years ago I attended a little dinner given 
by an old and very dear friend of my girl- 
hood. Her income was no larger than her 
dining-room, and that was so small that her 
party had to be limited to eight. The dinner 
was most excellently cooked and nicely 
served, but very simple and inexpensive. 
We scarcely gave a thought to each course 
as it passed, except to realize how charm- 
ingly homelike a feast it was. A gracious 
hospitality made about us an atmosphere as 
genial as sunshine. I was the only guest 
present who caught a gleam ‘of anxious be- 
wilderment steal across the face of our host- 
ess when the dessert was set before her. The 
anxiety was gone in a second. It had been 
scarcely more obtrusive than a low-toned re- 
quest of her maid for a large serving spoon. 
Immediately she was her own sparkling, cor- 

dial selt again. 5 

“Not a little comment was passed on that 
dessert; it was so novel and delicious. To 
more than one guest the hostess smilimgly 
promised the recipe. The dish was new to 


me: it was a creamy, rich yellowish custard, 

erfectly chilled, and served with macaroons. 
That evening when we were alone I reminded 
her that I also wished the recipe before I went 
home. 


She looked at me for a moment with 
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a quizzicai smile and asked, ‘Really, didn't 
you know it was a failure?’ 

“T assured her I had no idea of what it was. 

‘<I don’t mind confessing to you now,’ she 
said, ‘although 1 had one terribly anxious 
moment when I glanced at the contents of 
that glass bowl. My little maid and I pre. 
pared the dinner all alone, and I left her to 
unmold a maple moussé. In her anxiety, 
when she found it would not come from the 
mold, she set it in hot water, and—well, you 
saw the result. I did not call attention to it; 
I could do nothing but serve it as it was.’ 

“That was an instance,” said Mrs. Grant, 
“of perfect a Imagine the uncom- 
fortable end to a perfect dinner had she ex- 
plained the circumstances, inveighed against 
a servant’s carelessness and let us into the 
secret that we were eating a failure. Thou- 
sands of women would have done it from sheer 
annoyance and forgetfulness. The circum- 
stands stands constantly in my memory as 
an instance of high breeding and the truest 
hospitality.” : 


Other People’s Houses 


DEALLY, there is nothing more delightful 

| than to spend a few days in a friend's 
house, meeting her friends, reading her 

books, leading her life. Asa matter of fact, 
after the first omnivorousness of youth is 
satisfied, the visitor goes home nine times 
out of ten with a distinct sense of escape. 
‘*That is over,”’ is her triumphant thought; 
or, ‘Oh, isn’t it good to get back to one’s 
own things!’’ And this even though the visit 
was technically a marked success. 

To any one who has a place that means 
home, other people’s houses are very apt to 
grow irksome twenty-four hours after the 
first excitement of arrival is chilled. How- 
ever considerate the hostess, independence 
is cut off. The unsettling influence of strange 
surroundings keeps the visitor from going on 
with her own life, and leading some one’s else 
is a poor business for any but the very young 
or shallow. With some, to be separated long 
from their own beds and belongings means a 
misery of homesickness that can carry them 
to absurd lengths—as in the case of one 
young woman who sat down and cried with 
joy at getting back to a north hall bedroom 
after a week of palatial luxury. To those 
who give much of themselves in human in- 
tercourse, visiting means an exhausting drain 
on their vitality, so that they are worn be- 
yond endurance after a few days. Often, too, 
the occasion is spoiled by an over-diligent 
hostess, who blocks out her guest’s day with 
an appalling list of engagements, and is un- 
easy if the victim is left to herself for a quiet 
hour. Still more unsuccessful is the hostess 
who considers it privilege enough for any 
one to be in her house, and offers so little be- 
sides food and sleep that the visitor has a 
— sense of being merely one of the 
amily. 

Altogether it is a disheartening matter, this 
visiting, and would die out among the so- 
phisticated but for the fact of the tenth time 
—the perfect visit that makes up for all the 
disillusion ot the preceding nine, and induces 
one to keep hopefully on through the nine to 
come. This is the visit of happy mediums, 
of due entertainment adjusted to due rest, 
with pleasant surroundings and, above all, 
with the right people—people with whom one 
belongs by the natural right of affinity. It 
is the memory of these oases that makes us 
pack our bags so gayly when a summons 
comes. This may be another such visit—who 
knows? 


Queen Victoria’s Politics 


HE LATE Queen Victoria was as much 
T admired for her tact as she was beloved 
for her goodness. She had-an extraor- 
dinary gift for — the right thing at the 
right time, and also knew how to keep her 
own counsel when it was expedient to do so. 
Thus she always refrained—unlike a certain 
andson of hers who is a great potentate— 
rom meddling in politics. But although this 
good and wise — of England avoided the 
expression of political opinions, she was never- 
theless a woman of strong convictions. Some 
of them were curious—some of those, that is 
to say, which she reserved for private utter- 
ance. She went into the royal library at 
Windsor one morning accompanied by one 
of her daughters who had for some time been 
absent from England. The princess glanced 
round the walls, and, her attention being ar- 
rested by a certain picture, she suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, mamma, what a good likeness 
of the Pretender!’’ Slowly raising her eyes 
to the portrait, yes Victoria said, gravely 
and in a tone of slight rebuke: ‘‘We don't 
call him that here, my dear.” 


Some Stage Salaries 


E HAVE never been invited to audit 
W the personal account books of the pros- 

perous ladies and gentlemen mentioned 
below. Therefore, we should not like to make 
an affidavit as to our figures in a court of 
law. But we have various reasons, not only 
for publicly stating, but even for privately 
believing, that said figures are, or recently 
were, approximately correct: Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, $1,200 a week; Miss Maude Adams, 
$1,000 a week; Miss Marlowe, $800 a week; Miss 
Viola Allen, $1,000a week; Mr. Gillette (in- 
cluding royalties), $1,500 a week; Mme. Patti, 
$4,000 a night; Mme. Nordica, $1,800 a night; 
Mme. Calvé, $1,200 a night; Mme. Melba, 
$1,500 a night; M. Edouard ¢y Reszké, $1,000 
a night; M. Jean de Reszk¢. $2,500 a night; 
M. Plangon, $700 a night. 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


OMETHING HALF NEW AND HALF OLD has 

been turned up by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
an address in Washington on ‘‘Boys.’’ The Secretary, 
paraphrasing another speaker, put it this way: ‘‘The 
greatest discovery of the nineteenth century was wo- 
man: it is to be hoped that the twentieth century will dis- 
cover the boy.”’ As he sees things, it is time that some 
of the expensive and unstinted and eminently appropri- 
ate attention that the modern family has been giving 
to the girls, to their parties, to their dresses, to their 
“coming out,’’ when they reach the coming-out period, 
and to all things calculated to prepare them for the 
queenship which the American woman seems to own 
among women, should begin to be distributed also 
among the boys. He calls for greater parental com- 
panionship, greater parental and communal effort to 
find legitimate amusements and occupations of inter- 
est, and a greater indisposition to let the boy shift at 
any and all times for himself. The new phase of Mr. 
Shaw’s address is that recognition is given to the sub- 
ject by so high a government official as the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The old phase is that Mr. Shaw’s 
proposals are only in line with the remarkable work 
being done at present by the boys’ clubs of the various 
cities, these clubs being organized, almost exactly as 
those of their elders, having their gymnasiums, their 
theatrical rooms, their libraries, their luncheon places, 
and the additional attractions of bands and military 
organizations. Lately Illinois has taken an active part 
in fathering the boy’s development by founding a home 
and school on a thousand-acre farm for those who are 
without other home and corrective influences, and for 
the more sympathetic treatment of boys with criminal 
inclinations who otherwise would become inhabitants of 
the reform schools. An appropriation of over $750,000 
will probably be made for this institution by the State 
Legislature during the current month. 


J PIERPONT MORGAN’S unusual courtesy to the 
* press men in attending the Gridiron Club banquet 
at Washington, on the 31st of January, proved to be 
for Mr. Morgan himself one of the most enjoyable inci- 
dents in his life, if the story which is going the rounds 
. among the great financier’s friends is to be credited. 
And this notwithstanding the fact that the distin- 
guished man was: not in the. least spared the quips and 
good-natured rakings for which the Gridiron Club is 
famous. Hitherto Mr. Morgan has been the most un- 
available man in public life to the representatives of 
the press. Should the Gridiron din.cr eventuate in 
new relationships between the financier and the press, 
the result might be most valuable, from every point 
of view, extending, as it would, the recognition of the 
press to the leader of the financial world, as it has long 
since been extended to the head of the Government at 
the White House. 


yy THE SHIP SUBSIDY, BILL appears to 
be laid away in the dust-covered pigeon-holes of 
Congressional committees at Washington, an even more 
extensive subsidy proposition in Canada has stubbed 
its toes against some of the same personal influence 
that helped to bury the bill of Mr. Frye. Dating back 
over a period of some years in length, a group of many 
of the most powerful financial men in Canada have been 
manceuvring with the government to procure a sub- 
sidy of $100,000,000 for the construction of a railroad to 
the Pacific Ocean paralleling the Canadian Pacific on 
the north and tapping the great stretch of British 
Columbia and Manitoba Territory, in which there has 
been so much mineral and agricultural settlement 
within the past five years. The plans of the com- 
pany had almost reached their final success when James 
J. Hill, of the Northern Securities Company, gave out 
an authorized interview in a Toronto paper declaring 
the entire scheme a fraud and a scandal. Mr. Hill’s 
motive was easily represented as an interested one, 
because he is building extensions from his own lines 
in the United States to tap portions of the same region, 
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and because he is presumed to have traffic understand- 
ings with the Canadian Pacific, with which the new road 
would be a competitor. But the effect of the interview 
upon public opinion was instantaneous, nevertheless, 
and although it was published only recently, it seems 
to have already given pause to the entire scope of the 
Canadian company’s efforts. It is not to be expected, 
probably, that the Canadian project will be altogether 
balked, but the subsidy aspect of it seems to have re- 
ceived what may prove to be its vital thrust. Mr. Hill 
has been a consistent opponent of subsidies all his life, 
having built his own Great Northern road without a 
dollar of government aid and having been outspoken 
in his denunciation of the ship subsidy proposed in the 
American Congress. His published statements on the 
latter are accounted among the strongest factors that 
have operated against the pending measures. 


bern omy TELEGRAPHY reaches rapidly toward 
the final test in which the public’s supreme inter- 
est rests, viz., the application to commercial and do- 
mestic purposes. The notably successful operations 
of Marconi, made within the past month, have. been 
followed by even bolder announcements than hereto- 
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fore of the purposes ot the Italian Government in 
erecting stations between Italy and Argentina and 
Italy and the United States; wireless messages have 
been made use of in the communications between the 
blockading vessels at the Venezuelan ports, and the use 
of the invention on the transatlantic steamers in the 
playing of chess games from steamer to steamer, has 
been more striking than ever. Marconi maintains that 
the service is almost ready for the public, and the finan- 
cial company that stands behind him upholds his efforts 
with the sort of practical confidence that seldom attaches 
to any other than a most demonstrable end. 


ITH THE EXCEPTION of the manifestly un- 

endable struggle over ‘‘Gas Addicks’’ in Dela- 
ware, the Senatorial contests of the various States, 
after varying degrees of idiosyncrasy, are almost at 
an end. Colorado, always conspicuous in whatever it 
undertakes and always entertaining, brought to a close 
its period of free night lodgings in the State House the 
last of the month, and re-elected the venerable and 
honorable Henry M. Teller. North Carolina nomi- 
nated Lee S. Overman, Kansas promoted Chester F. 
Long from the lower House, and Illinois terminated a 


Cots and Bedding used by the Senators 


long factional fight by substituting Congressman Hop- 
kins for the redoubtable and healthy Senator Mason. 
Washington State selected Hon. Levi Ankeny, a mil- 
lionaire banker and land owner. The Colorado elec- 
tion possibly represents something-of the last struggle 
between the Bryan contingent and the independent 
tendency of the political convictions of the one-time 
radically silver State. Senator Teller, of course, car- 
ried with him the personal prestige of a long and wor- 
thy Congressional career and ex-Senator Wolcott, who 
was running against him, contended with the disadvan- 
tages of the personal opprobrium fastened upon him 
by his defection from silver in 1896. The Republicans 
had carried the State in the fall elections, but post- 
election contests and other influences associated more 
or less with the hold-over power of the previous Demo- 
cratic and silver administrations retained the control of 
the Legislature ‘for the Democrats and returned Mr. 
Teller to office.. Ex-Senator Wolcott gracefully ac- 
cepted the peculiar circumstances of his opponent’s 
election, and by his.attitude not only quieted a situa- 
tion that otherwise might have continued to be a 
source of political uneasiness, but made it possible for 
the discordant elements to be more free at another 
election to follow the changes of party affiliation inci- 
dent to changing iocal conditions. ‘The Washington 
State election was the final phase of a several years’ 
rivalry between ex-Senator Wilson and the new mem- 
ber. It retires from Congress the wealthy and able 
Mr. Turner. 


NCOMFORTABLE INDICATIONS develop in 
China of possible further trouble with the anti- 
foreign craze. Several of the provinces have been 
threatening rebellion for some time, and latterly the 
reports tell of extended arming of the hostile factions. 
Dr. Robert Coltman, formerly a physician to the late 
Li Hung Chang and now a professor in the Imperial 
University at Peking, has stated in an interview in 
Los Angeles that an uprising is seriously to be ap- 
prehended, and he gives much circumstantial evidence 
in confirmation of his view. Delayed press despatches 
coming by mail add further evidence. Naturally the 
situation is complicated by the resentment of many of 
the better elements over the insistence of the European 
powers upon the payment of the indemnity in gold, es- 
pecially at the present time when the general finances 
of the country are crippled by the silver depreciation. 
Outwardly the Chinese Government seems to be exert- 
ing itself to preserve order, and, so far as Occidental 
sagacity has been able to penetrate Oriental power of 
silence, the judgment is that the Empress and the court 
at Peking are sincere in their desire to modernize their 
empire. America stands in a position of peculiar favor 
in any event, and may be able by its tact and considera- 
tion to aid the authorities in averting any catastrophe. 


HE AMERICAN CAKE-WALK, quite as well as 

Mr. Sousa and his marches, is making its merry 
way round the world, apparently very much as the 
Oriental couchee-couchee did some years ago. Not long 
since it was rampant in Paris, where its inroads upon 
the popular affection became so great that a league was 
formed to prevent its further extension. From Paris, 
as it seems by the latest advices, the seductive festivous- 
ness of the thing has lifted itself over into the stately 
circles of Vienna; and now in the region of the waltzes 
of Strauss the ragtime has asserted its sway. The trans- 
planting, of course, has been accompanied by transform- 
ing, until it is doubtful if Americans would recognize 
their own offspring. Guided by the enthusiasm of a 
certain M. Houdique of France, who was the first danc- 
ing teacher to take up the cake-walk, the ‘‘walk’’ is 
now taught just as any other dance is taught. M. 
Houdique is credited with having ‘‘forced it within 
the limitations of a regular dance, which may be 
taught by figures.’’ Society goes through it in five 
figures, with as much aplomb and dignity as rule the 
minuet. 
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The Collaborators 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”) 
(Continued from Page 9) 


this to Horrex, mumbling in the doorway; 
“the cab outside? Step along, constable: I'll 
follow in a moment—to identify your prisoner, 
not to bail him out.’’ Then as he touched 
his hat and marched out after Horrex, ‘‘B 
George, though! Trewlove?”’ I muttered, 
meeting Clara's eye and laughing. 

“So you've said,” she agreed doubtfully; 
“but it seems a funny sort of explanation.” 

“Tt’s as simple as A B C,’’ I assured her. 
“The man at Marlborough Street is the man 
who let you this house.” 

“T took it through an agent.”’ 

“I’m delighted to hear it. Then the man 
at Marlborough Street is the man for whom 
the agent let the house.’ 

“Then you are not Mr. Richardson—not 
‘George Anthony’—and you didn’t write 
‘Larks in Aspic’?’”’ said she, with a flatter- 
ing shade of disappointment in her tone. 

“Oh! yes, I did.” 

“Then I don’t understand in the least— 
unless—unless—’’ She put out two depre- 
cating hands. ‘You don’t mean to tell me 
that this is your house, and we've been liv- 
ing in it without your know ledge! Oh! why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“Come, I like that!’ said I. ‘‘You’ll admit 
that you haven't given me much time.”’ 

But she stamped her foot. ‘‘l'll go upstairs 
and pack at once,’’ she declared. 

“That will hardly meet the case, I’m afraid. 
You forget that your brother is downstairs: 
and by his look, when I left him, he’ll take 
a deal of packing.”’ 

‘‘Herbert?”’ She put a hand to her brow. 
“T was forgetting. Then you are not Her- 
bert’s friend after all?” 

“T have made a beginning. But in fact I 
made his acquaintance at Vine Street just 
now. ‘Trewlove—that’s my scoundrel of a 
butler—has been making up to him under 
my name. They met at the house-agent’s, 
probably. The rogue models himself upon 
me; but when it comes to letting my house— 
By the way, have you paid him by check?” 

“T paid the agent. 1 knew nothing of you 
until Herbert announced that he’d made your 
acquaintance—”’ 

“Pray go on,”’ said I, watching her troubled 
eyes. ‘It would be interesting to hear how 
he described me.”’ 

‘He used a very funny word. He said you 
were the rummiest thing in platers he’d struck 
for a long while. But, of course, he was talk- 
ing of the other man.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said I gravely: whereupon 
our eyes met and we both laughed. 

“Ah, but you are kind!’’ she cried. ‘And 
when I think how we have treated you—if 
only I coudd think—’’ Her hand went up 
again to her forehead. 

“It will need some reparation,”’ said I. 
‘But we'll discuss that when I come back.” 


Vv 


TREWLOVE in his Marlborough Street cell 
was a disgusting object—offensive to the eye 
and to one’s sense of the dignity of man. At 
sight of me he sprawled, and when the shock 
of it was over he continued to grovel until the 
_ bred a shame in me for being the cause 
of it. 

“You will lie here,’’ said [, ‘‘until to-morrow 
morning, when you will probably be fined 
fifty shillings and costs, d/us the cost of the 
broken glass at Toscano’s. I take it for 
granted that the money will be paid?” 

“I will send, sir, to my lodgings for my 
check-book.”’ 

“It’s a trifling matter, no doubt, but since 
ee will be charged under the name of Wil- 

iam John Trewlove, it will be a mistake to 
put ‘G. A. Richardson’ on the check.” 

“It was an error of judgment, sir, my giv- 
ing your name here.” 

“It was a worse one,”’ I assured him, ‘“‘to 
append it to the receipt for Miss Jarmayne’ s 
rent.’’ 

““You don’ t intend to prosecute?” 

‘*Why not?’ 

“Somethink tells me that you don’t.”’ 

Well, in fact (as you may have guessed), I 
did not. I had no desire to drag Miss Jar- 
mayne into further trouble: but I resented 
that the dog should so count on my clemency 
without knowing the reason of it. 

‘In justice to myself, sir, I ’ave to tell you 
that I shouldn't ‘ave let the ‘ouse to hany 
body. It was only that, she being connected 
with the stage, Isawa hopening. Mr. ’Erbert 
was, as you might say, a hafter-thought: 
which, finding him so affable, I thought I 
might go one better. He cost me a pretty 
penny first and last. But when he offered to 
introjuice me—and me, at his invite, going 
back put up at No. 4o2 like any other gentle- 
man—why, ’ow could I resist 1t?” 

“If I forbear to have you arrested, Trew- 
love, it will be on condition that you efface 
yourself. May I suggest some foreign coun- 
try, where, in a colony of the Peculiar People 
—unacquainted with your past—”’ 

“I’m tired of them, sir. Your style of life 
don’t suit me—I’ve tried it, as you see, and I 
give it up—I’m too late to ‘learn; but I'll vos 
this for it—it cures you of wantin’ to go bac 
and be a Peculiar. Now, if you’ve no objec- 
tion, sir, I thought of takin’ a little public 
down Putney way.” 


“You mean it?’ asked Clara, a couple of 
hours later. 

‘Tl mean it,’’ said I. 

“And I am to live on here alone—as your 
tenant?” 

“As my tenant, and so long as it pleases 
you. As for ‘alone, ’ that must be your busi- 
ness. If you want a chaperon in place of 
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HOFEMAN | 
Motor Car, $800 — $950 


Equal to any $2500 Automobile made 
7-horse power gasoline engine, the simplest, most easily con- 


trolled, and most reliable machine on the market. 
A combination single seat or double seat, for two or four 
persons. Can be changed in 15 seconds, 


Fills all requirements, is thoroughly practical 
SALES AGENTS WANTED 
Send for CATALOGUE and Complete Details. 
THE HOFFMAN AUTOMOBILE AND MFG. CO. 











1506 Lake Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











Seeds 


are planted by farmer and 
gardener who has stopped ex- Hy 
perimenting. It pays to pay a@ 
little more for Ferry’s and reap 
im 2 great deal more at the harvest. 
All dealers. 1903 Seed Annual 
postpaid free to all applicants. 


D. MM. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 




















True Hair 
GROWER 


Free 


TO ALL 


The pro- 
prietors of 
Lorrimer’s 

Excelsior $ 
- Foroer 


Lorrimer 8 


| Scalp Boa; 
ij make the 
above start- 
ling offer in 
good faith. 
with the full 
knowledge 
that ‘a trial 
of this remarkable treatment will prove beyond doubt 
that it isa boon to humanity. It cures total or par- 
tial baldness, hair falling, dandruff, scanty parting, 
itching and humors, weak and thin eyebrows and 
eyelashes, and restores gray and faded hair to its 
natural color without dyeing, rapidly, and forever. 
It never fails. This assertion is based upon the solid 
foundation of over 200,000 permanent cures, which 
can be absolutely proven. 

The price of Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer is 
$1.00 per bottle; Lorrimer’s Skin and Scalp Soap, 25c. 
per bar, direct, or at your druggist; but we will send 
a free trial outfit prepaid, by mail, on receipt of 2c. 
for postage, etc., together with much valuable infor- 
mation about the hair, and hundreds of testi 
from citizens who have been permanently cured. 

ADDRESS 


LORRIMER & CO., World’s Hair Growers 
Dept. 52, 118-120 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 





MISS V. BOWMAN 
4826 coe Avenue, ee Til. 
Hair Grown 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior Hair Forcer 




















Entertain Yourself! — 
The Home Entertainment Society 
will furnish TALKING MACHINE FREE 


you with a 

Send three dollars for six fifty-cent records. Your 
own choice from stock of over 50,000. Without any 
further cost we will send the six records, also 


A $10 GRAPHOPHONE FREE 
The use of the COSTS YOU NOTHING 


machine 
You are required to buy from us only two new records 


a week. Nothing more. Get a PAY YOU! 


friend to join our society. We will 
tos A. O. MASON, [igr., 237 B’way, N. Y. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


MUSI Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolin, 
Violin and Cornet." Send for free Catalogue 

= and Testimonials. Address Box 129. 

U. 8. School of Music, 19 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 

J 0 VISITING 35 

CARDS "= JIC 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. ee filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, St. Louis, Mo. 




















is made by installing a Hawkeye 


ey 

Incubator. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. 80 Daye’ 
Free Trial. Catalogue free. Mention 
this paper—Hawkeye Incubator 
Co., Box 70, Newton, Iowa. - 
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WEBER 
PIANOS 


—1902— 
The Progress of 50 Years 


OUR BEAUTIFUL 
‘¢ JUBILEE BOOK” 
TELLS THE STORY 
Mailed Free on Request 











TheWeber Piano Co. 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















“The superiorly of Di 
Single Tube fires will 
“in our Double Tube Detachable 


DIAMOND TIRE 


Write for valuable opinions of users. 


THE UBBER - 
Diamond R Co. of 
AKRON, Be ork Brosdway © 
-234 Congress St 
lo-41, xen Pah a 
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¢ FURNITURE CATALOG 


represents the largest and most complete 
assortment of high-grade reliable far. 
niture in 








Fid4 Write for Free Furniture me 
: Catalog. 


= ling, en 
abling 
ren) + ged Garatere for less money than youever thought 
le ‘0 
trate, wesells-piece P. SUITES at $8.70 


up, 5-piece parlor suftes ut $15.00 up, fine upholstered 
couches at $4.20 up, solid oak aldeboards at €9.75 up, solid 
oak dining tables at @4.75 up, hardwood dining chaireat 
63c up, and every known article of furniture made at pro- 
portionately low prices. We furnish homes complete not 
only with furniture but with carpets, curtains, tableware, 
stoves, etc., at factory prices. rite us stating goods 
wan and we will send free a catalog representing 


d § ; i 
Geared, JOHN M. SMYTH CO. 82° Ghicawocni 


DON’T GO BLIND 


Why do you suffer the tortures of ap- 
roaching Blindness? You can be 
ured at Home by THE ONEAL 

DISSOLVENT METHOD. Cata- 

racts, Scums, Granulated Lids, Op- 

tie Nerve D senses — all causes of 
a th. a 0! “sy hia’? 4 











cases restored to sight ; not an eye in- 
jured. The Knife is never used. 
Mrs. D.C. STEVENS, Crown Point, Ind., 
cured of blindness caused by Iritis and Paralysis; write 
her. Dr. Oneal’s advice, illustrated book on Eye Diseases 
and testimonials, Free. Cross-Eyes Straightened. 
A new method; no knife, no pain. Always successful. 
( Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered. ddress 

OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 


If You Have Talent for 


DRAWING 


cut this out and mail it with 
your name ani 
get a 

with terms and twenty por- 
traits of well-known news- 
paper artists and illustrators. 


|) NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICATURE 
Studio 85 World Bldg. 
New York 


WONDERFU al by dipping in water. Always 


ready. Send 10c for sample dozen. Catalog other ‘‘hot” sellers 
free. Our SPECIAL agents’ proposition surprises everybody. 
A. KRUEGER MFG. C0., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $45 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care’and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addiciions. Thousands havin; pies 
ress 











Millions will be sold. ye 


one wild 
erthem. “THE INK PEN” 
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COLLIER’S 


your brother—” I struck a match to light 
a candle, and with that we both laughed, 
for the June dawn was pouring down on us 
through the stairway skylight. 

‘Shall I see you to-morrow, to say good-by?”’ 

“I expect not. We shall catch the first 
boat.” 

“The question is, will you get Herbert 
awake in time to explain matters?’’ 

“I'll undertake that. Horrex has already 

acked for him. Oh, you needn’t fear: he’ll 

e right enough at Ambletense, under my 
eye.” 

“It’s good of you,” she said slowly; “‘but 
why are you doing it?” F 

“Can't say,” I answered lightly, avoiding 
her eyes now. 

“Well, good-by and God bless you!’’ She 
put out her hand. ‘There’s nothing 1 can 
say or do to—” 

“Oh, yes, by the ways there is,” I inter- 
rupted, tugging a key off my chain. ‘‘You see 
this? It unlocks the drawers of a writing- 
table in your room. In the top left-hand 
drawer you will find a bundle of papers.” 

She passed up the stairs before me and into 
the room. 

“Is this what you want?” she asked, reap- 
pearing after a minute with my manuscript 
in her hand. ‘What is it? A new comedy?” 

“The makings of one,”’ said I. ‘‘It was to 
fetch it that I came across from Ambletense.” 

‘‘And dropped into another.”’ 

“Upon my word,” said I, ‘‘you are right, 
and to-night’s is a better one—up to a point.” 

We shook hands and I mounted to my room. 
My own last words repeated themselves in 
my ears, ‘‘Up to a point’’; but, of course, the 
plot still wanted a something—what critics 
call the ‘‘love-interest,”’ for example. 

‘‘But does it?’ I asked myself suddenly, in 
the act of winding up my watch. 


You will observe that once or twice in the 
course of this narrative I have slipped inad- 
vertently and called her Clara. 


THE END 
A Valentine 


By Theodosia Garrison 


Give me yourself for Valentine— 

Your cyes shall be the rhymed line 
Wherein I need but look to read 
Sweet things and poctry indeed. 


Give me yourself for Valentine— 

Your mouth—the true red rose’s sign; 
Your hands—white doves for symbol fit; 
Your hair—the golden seal of it. 


And lest some sad mistake should be, 
Pray you address yourself to me. 
Love, be my post-boy—Mistress mine, 
Give me yourself for Valentine. 


8 8 


Semi-Vegetarianism 


HE great insurance companies practically 
£ measure the pulse of a whole nation. 

From their vast knowledge of the ills 
which befall humanity, from their years of 
research, one feels confidence in the regula- 
tions they extend to - licants. One of these 
regulations, which holds good in several com- 
panies, is that a discount on insurance is 
allowed to vegetarians. Such a rule strikes 
with distinct force at America as a meat- 
eating nation. We credit to John Bull the 
honor as champion meat-eater of the civilized 
world, but statistics show he must take a back 
seatto UncleSam. The reason is perhaps that 
the multitude of England’s poor ave to exist 
largely without meat. British wages are lower 
than the lowest here, while meat is proportion- 
ately high. During the extravagant prices of 
meat on this side of the Atlantic thousands 
of hearty eaters have been forced into semi- 
vegetarianism. bicag | have not only fared 
well on it, but some have found certain dis- 
eases they accounted chronic or hereditary 
begin todisappear. There is little doubt that 
an array of ailments, , oe kidney diseases 
and rheumatism, fairly feed upon a meat diet. 
Physicians strike meat from the dietary in 
prescribing for such cases. If the hard- 
working, brain-toiling millions of the United 
States could be reduced to semi-vegetarian- 
ism, it would be: for their own good health— 
besides, it might effect a drop’on meat prices. 
Such a possibility lies within the power of 
clever housewives, women who are finding 
dietetics the most important study they have 
encountered since their schooldays. The 
ang ad of the intelligent mistress of a home 
ies in providing foods, equal to meat in nu- 
triment, then in making these foods so appe- 
tizing, so wholesome and so attractive, that 
the ¢veryday roast or steak is not missed. 
When we take into account our magnificent 
supply of sea food, brought from the shores 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic, the products 
of our great poultry farms and the splendid 
array of vegetables and fruit which adorn 
American markets, the prospect of a gener- 
ously spread table is stillours. Into a week’s 
dietary composed of fish, oysters, lobsters, 
clams, chicken and eggs, one roast of beef 
would be reckoned as temperance in meat 
eating by the authority on dietetics. Witha 
liberal use of such healthful food as cream and 
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Strength, 
Speed, 
Durability: 
Simplicity, 
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Robinson’s Bath Cabinet 






sure cure for disease. Write for descriptive mat- 
ter and s 
ments offered to reliable men and women, on 
both commission and salary. Factory prices made 
to one person in each town, where we have no agents. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 709 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0. 


aking investments? If so, you need the 
guidance of 


pe You Contemplate— 


Guaranteed to Cure Rheumatism 


Gives new life and vigor to every organ 
of the human body. Thousands of peo- 
ple are daily sufferers because they con- 
tinue to clog the cir- 
culation with poison, 
in place of eliminat- 
ing the uric acid from 
the blood by Hot Air 
Baths. Every intelli- 
gent person ought to 
know by this time, 
that heat is the only 


“Investment Securities ” 


the brightest and most reliable financial weekly 
published. Latest news from all great gold camps. 
UP-TO-DATE reports on all Western securities fur- 
nished free to subscribers. Many of our patrons 
are making from 100 per cent upwards annually. 
You can do likewise. To convince you, we will 
send our paper One Month Free on application to 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES PUB. CO. 
Jacobson Bidg., Denver, Colo. 











cial 1903 proposition. Good induce- 





OURNALISM 





Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing 





short stories, magazine articles, e 








TAUGHT BY MAIL 


7 our successful system in personal charge of 


WE CREDIT ANY ONE 


® e4 Made to r. Henry Litchfield West, formerly 
. ry Litchfie est, formerly manag- 
A Suit on Credit Order $ } 500 ing editor of the Washington Post. Success- 
for ee ful students everywhere, Write for illustrated 
Send No Money. Write for Samples booklet on Journalism, ATIONAL 


PADUCAH TAILORING CO. 
323 Broadway 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 33-48 
Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C. 














Paducah, Ky. 











vegetable soups, varied by an occasional con- 
sommé, egg and cheese dishes, green salads, 
well-cooked vegetables and wholesome des- 
serts, the semi-vegetarian will still find life 
worth living. He will also discover that his 
chances as a good insurance ‘‘risk’’ are im- 





elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. 
THE Dr. J, L. STEPHENS CO., L3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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WASHINGTON AND 
LINCOLN 
defended and protected their country 
while they lived. 

The Father of a family should defend and 
protect his family,not only while he lives 
but after he dies. 

This can best be accomplished by Lite 
Assurance. An Endowment policy in the 
Equitable will protect your family in the 
event of your death, and will provide for 
your own future if you live. 

For full information fill out coupon below. 





Vacancies in every State for men_of character and energy to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broapway, New York 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
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Nothing 
cheap about 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
except the 
price. 


They wear well. 29 backs, including 
new Automobile designs. The back 
shown is ‘‘Pedal” design. Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


The U.S. Plaving Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 29 











Gold Mine 


Safest and Surest Returns to Investors 


THE HOME STAKE OF SOUTH DAKOTA has 
of $11,508,750. i 


OREGON, produced 


4,500 feet long, and two other parallel veins, one 
and the other 3,000 feet long. 


in all branches of mining, says of this property: 


work 


investigation solicited. 


will be mailed on application. 


528 Montgomery Bldg. 


THE TERM “FREE MILLING” is applied to ore from which the gold can be extracted by simple 
and inexpensive methods right at the mine, thereby saving high transportation and smelter charges 
which have done much to make mines unprofitable. 
than 1-8 of the cost required to treat other kinds of ore, therefore it can readily be understood 
why a greater and surer profit goes to the investor in a Free Milling proposition. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST PAYING GOLD [INES 


IN THE WORLD ARE FREE /[1ILLING PROPERTIES 
OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME 


aid in dividends $52,500 per share, or a grand total 
The income on every 1,000 shares of stock in this Company is $6,000 pe 

The ore value averages less than $4.00 per ton. 
produces from $60,000 to $100,000 per month. RED BOY MINE, SUMPTER DISTRICT, OREGON, pro- 
duces from $50,000 to $80,000 per month. EUREKA AND EXCELSIOR MINES, SUMPTER DISTRICT, 
$900,000 in three years with a 20-stamp mill. 
DISTRICT, OREGON, produces from $40,000 to $60,000 per month. 
TRICT, OREGON, produces from $70,000 to $100,000 per month. 


The Old Abe Mine is a FREE MILLING proposition. 
measuring 20 feet in width, being also 4,500 feet long, 


Prof. W. S. Eberman, mining engineer and metallurgist of over 30 years of practical experience 


“Your property has a most excellent showing, located so advantageously, and with an ore 
body almost inexhaustible, the property has many most commendable features. 
opening and development of the property, I am convinced that the management have used good 
judgment in the work thus far prosecuted, and I am of the opinion that this meritorious prop- 
erty can be transformed into an excellent producer and also a handsome dividend-payer.”’ 


The Old Abe Mine is located in the world’s greatest gold fields, the Sumpter Gold Fields of 
Baker County, Oregon. The Company owns the property outright, being free from all debt and in- 
cumbrance, and in order to equip the Mine with modern machinery and to continue development 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES WILL BE SOLD FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, 15c. PER SHARE, 
PAR VALUE $1.00, FULL PAID, NON-ASSESSABLE, AND NO PERSONAL LIABILITIES 


Investors who wish to place money in large or small amounts where it will be safely invested, 
and yet bring good returns, cannot do better than to invest in this property, for it is surrounded 
with such features as to make it a conservative proposition for conservative investors. 


Prospectus and report, which will give a more thorough description of the property in detail, 
Make all checks and money orders payable to 


THE OLD ABE GOLD MINING Co. 


F. P. SHULTZ, Fiscal Agent 


Producing Free 
Milling Ore Yield 
By Far the 


As FREE MILLING ORE can be treated for less 


per year. 
BONANZA MINE, SUMPTER DISTRICT, OREGON, 


NORTH POLE MINE, SUMPTER 
COLUMBIA MINE, SUMPTER DIS- 


It has one proven ore body 105 feet wide and 


In the permanent 


Thorough 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














A Superb Figure! 


Sent on Approval — H. & H. Bust Forms 
** Nature’s only ribal’’ 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 






Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 
we send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-illustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 

Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the “*H. & H. Forms’’ 
isto show them. /f és impossible to convince others 
that they are not real flesh and blood. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 











lishment in the country. Our new year book 
*‘Poultry for Profit’’ 

will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 

ing, ete. Cuts of towls with prices; eggs in sea- 

son. ook has cost too much money and experience 

to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 

THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL. 


PATENTS 





Write for 
Inventor’s Guide. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 


durable, delightful, healthful. 


now the largest pure bred poultry estab- | 


POSTPAID 
Replaced if 
Unsatis- 

factory 
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| His 
_ Razor 
+ Doesn’t 


Pull 





Does 
| Yours ? 
| 

Try 
| His 


© DOLLAR RAZOR 


“THE RAZOR WITH A CHARACTER” 


Cannot be excelled. Finest steel. Hollow ground. Patent proc- 
ess temper. to replace and ask no questions 
clinches the argument. Send your dollar today and see for 
yourself. FREE BOOK. Send for it. i 


SHUMATE RAZOR CO., Dept. 8, Austin, Tex. 





For branch offices see Munsey’s, Argosy, Everybody's, etc. 


MONEY MAKES MONEY 
When Properly Invested——— 
By my Combination Plan sums of money from $50.00 


up earn at least three times as much as any savings 











bank pays and the investment is ab ly as safe, 


Write me what amount you want to invest 
and I will send full particulars. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Confidential Broker 








Hicuest Bank REFERENCES. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“EASY” Stair Rod Fasteners 








eke ao 





-——— . 
can be put in place in a minute with no other tool but a little 


tack hammer and need never be removed. When you wish 
to take upthe stair carpet, just open the catches at each 
end (it is as easy as opening a door) and remove the rod. 

A full set of fasteners for any Srey cum) goes for 

75 cents and the name of your dealer. Write for booklet. 
BLOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 90 Hill St., Calumet, Michigans 
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Collier’s Reader.—The John Robinson, cir- 
cus-man, whom you inquire about is compara- 
tively unknown to us. He is constantly flit- 
ting from place to place, and it would be a 
difficult matter to tell you just where he 
might be reached. 

L. B. L. W.—If your violin is genuinely val- 
uable, you could do no better than dispose of 
it to some private individual or collector of 
such instruments. By persistent inquiry and 
use of the newspapers as a medium, you 
should obtain satisfactory results. 

Mason Reynolds.—Horseback riding is popu- 
lar all over the United States. We can not 
single out any particular section of the coun- 
try more addicted to it than another, though 
probably some of the Western States might 
be given the credit. No. We do not fear 
that horsemanship will ever die out. 

W. A. C. C..-We are very much afraid that 
your father’s land staked out in Arizona so 
ong ago has been claimed by the State. But 
wherever it lies you might find out exact data 
by writing to Pi authorities of the city or 
town where it 1s. If, as you say, the record 
of the land is at Washington, why not have 
the records searched? 

B. H. K.—Your proposition to us involves 
much research. After sounding many sources, 
we suggest that you use the one time king- 
dom (now a province of Prussia) of Hanover, 
for the purposes of your plot. You will find 
in history that it severed itself from_the 
crown of England on account of the Salic 
Law when Victoria became Queen, in 1873. 

Reader.—Try massaging in a circular direc- 
tion with the following application. Take a 
pint of elder-flower water, half an ounce of 
simple tincture of benzoin and six drops of 
tincture of myrrh. Mix this, and then add 
an equal quantity of linseed oil. Keep on 
with this for about six weeks, but be careful 
to do this massaging very gently, as any 
rough manipulation might do harm. 

J. A. C. K.—(1) It all depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. If the book is an old one and has 
been published by many different houses, you 
could dramatize it without any preliminaries, 
in all probability. But if a new novel, by all 
means get the author’s permission first, for 
many writers now hold the dramatic rights to 
their stories. (2) Send your work to any 
well-known theatrical manager. There are 
a dozen or more in New York City. 

Bad Boy.—(1) oy aes the authorities 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard you will secure 
all the icaowhelipe of conditions governing 
your joining the navy. that you wish. Of 
course, the life is no “feather pillow” affair, 
but it is good for some people. Promotion 
there like elsewhere depends upon merit. 
(2) The nature of your sickness requires the 
services of a physician. Self-treatment is 
often injurious. Go to a reputable doctor. 


R. I. R—If you desire to tan aged squirrel 
skins with the hair on, place the hide on a 
smooth roundsided slab, made for the pur- 
pose with two legs on one end—the other 
end resting on the ground. Drive a nail in 
the upper end to hold the skin from ——- 
while fleshing—which is done by scraping o 
all the flesh from the hide, using a blunt 
knife. Be very careful not to tear the hide. 
Then take the brains of the squirrel and work 
them thoroughly into the skin. This process 
renders it very pliable. 

T. B.—There is no doubt that your illness 
has had a great deal to do with the loss of 
your hair. Have the hair cut and singed once 
a month by some good hairdresser and mas- 
sage it nightly with the finger tips. Wash it 
in egg shampoo, made with two beaten-up 
eggs and warm water, every two weeks and 
take a simple iron tonic. Also attend to the 

eneral health, and eat only plain nourishing 
‘ood, such as milk, fresh eggs, beefsteak, etc. 
As your health improves you will find that 
your hair will resume its normal condition. 


Constant Reader.—T wo ways suggest them- 
selves to us, either of which might help you 
to become a dentist. As you work nine hours 
a day, make up your mind to devote the tenth 
to studying some work or attending a lecture. 
Find these out by addressing any neighbor- 
ing professional man. Why not apprentice 
yourself to a dentist—become his assistant? 
This seems to us best next to going to col- 
lege. First steps you know are always the 
hardest. Make up your mind to succeed by 
“hook or crook” and all will be well with you. 


A.A. 8. (Y. P.).—The following is a good 
and harmless dye: Take two drams of green 
sulphate of iron, one dram of common salt 
and twelve ounces of Bordeaux wine. Sim- 
mer all together for five minutes in a glazed 
covered saucepan, and then add two drams 
of powdered Aleppo nut galls, and simmer 
for another five minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally. When the liquor is cool, add a table- 
spoonful of nn brandy, cork in a strong 
| bottle and shake well. In two days drain 





the answers will be published at the earliest possible date after receipt. 
of a merely personal nature have been received of late that it is now found necessary 
to make this restriction: All the queries received up to date will be answered either in 
these columns or by mail, but, hereafter, we can not undertake either to send or print 
replies to questions on topics of health, finance, investment, etc. 
take to state the value of stamps or coins. 
“Questions and Answers Department, Collier's Weekly, New York City. 








estions and Answers 


Questions which are of general interest to all readers may be sent to this department, and 


So many questions 


Neither can we under- 
All communications should be addressed: 


the clear portion off for use. Before apply- 
ing, cleanse the hair from grease with am- 
monia and water and apply the dye with a 
toothbrush. 


F. C. Moll. —Staff is a kind of artificial stone 
used for covering and ornamenting buildings. 
It is made verge A of plaster of paris, a por- 
tion of cement, glycerine and dextrine, mixed 
with water until it becomes about the con- 
sistency of molasses. Then it is cast into 
molds. To strengthen it coarse cloth or 
bagging, or fibers of hemp or jute are put 
into the molds prior to casting. It is fire and 
water proof. Staff work was invented in 
France about 1876. The best way to find 
out the proportion of ingredients used, and 
the practicable uses of the material, is to 
consult a builder or look over the trade’s 
magazines in a library. 


A. C. Dippel, 8. H. Odiorne and Others.—It 
was an unexpected result of our recent ad- 
vice on home addressing to be deluged with 
letters asking for names of firms where such 
work could be obtained. We thought a word 
to the wise would be sufficient, and set work- 
ers on the right track. When you reflect a 
moment you will see how impossible and im- 
practicable it would be for us to furnish 
names and addresses of firms or individuals, 
and have them besieged by the many who 
read these columns. We believe ‘help to 
self-help” is one of the finest things in the 
world, and such we hoped our advice to be 
until further help was demanded of us in one 
concerted clamor. 


Reader.—We do not think the immigration 
records would help you to find your family 
crest, and, as you know the county in Eng- 
land from which your forbears came, why 
not address the authorities there, or make 
use of the ‘‘Genealogical Magazine’’ edited 
by Elliot Stock in London? If you do not 
wish to try foreign sources, the only things 
we can suggest by way of domestic Facilities 
are: To hunt up one of those individuals who 
make a business of finding family trees, or 
subscribe to some newspaper, such as the 
“Boston Transcript,” that carries on genea- 
logical columns open to readers. An appeal 
in this kind of a public department should 
bring some return. 


H. T. Wentzel.—There are any number of 
ways of preserving eggs without resorting 
to cold-storage. (a) For each patent pailful 
of water put in one pint of rial slaked lime, 
and one pint of common salt. Fill a barrel 
or any receptacle you may choose, about half 
full of this fluid. Mix well. With a dish 
lower your eggs—be sure they are fresh— 
into the liquid. They will settle right side up 
every time. Eggs may be kept this way any 
reasonable length of time. (b) Dissolve four 
ounces of beeswax in eight ounces of warm 
olive oil. By dipping your fingers, anoint 
the egg all over. The oil will be absorbed 
by the shell and the pores filled with wax. 

ept in a cool place eggs so treated last a 
very long time as fresh as when newly laid. 


A Pittsburg Reader.—(1) Goitre is an en- 
largement of the thyroid gland, which is situ- 
ated in front of the windpipe. Its cure is 
extremely difficult and tedious, but the fol- 
lowing is an excellent ointment to apply: 
Iodide of potassium, 1 dram; iodine, 10 
grains; pure lard, 134 ounces. Rub on the 
enlargement gently once or twice a day, 
and wear something soft and warm round 
the neck, such as a piece of flannel or a silk 
handkerchief. Wash the whole neck once 
a day in strong salt and water, and continue 
this treatment for six weeks. Should the skin 
become a little tender, leave off for a few 
days. (2) An ointment composed of two 
drams of cocoanut oil, two drams of lano- 
line and one ounce of vaseline will promote 
the growth of the eyelashes. Apply a little 
to the eyebrows and eyelashes at bedtime. 
Do not on any account cut them; they will 
either grow very stiff and coarse or probably 
not at all. 


K. W. Monroe.—(1) Bimini was a fabulous 
island, presumably one of the Bahamas. 
This island was the object of Ponce de 
Leon’s long search, upon which he had 
hoped to find the miraculous fountain of 
youth. (2) Runic writing was used to a 
great extent among the Goths and Norse- 
men. A rune was one of the characters 
of the early alphabets or futhorks. The 
extant specimens of runic inscriptions are 
mostly on trees, stones, memorial pillars, 
weapons, etc., found in Scandinavia, Iceland 
and the British Isles. (3) Don Tristan de Luna, 
with about 1,800 soldiers and many friars, an- 
chored in Santa Maria Bay (probably Pensa- 
cola) and established a camp, August 74, 
1559. (4) Your example in compound inter- 
est is simple enough and one that you can 
work out in leisure hours. It requires time 
and not any special mathematical faculty. 
Follow out the easy rules of compound in- 
terest. 
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I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


Any honest person who suffers from 
Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. 

I am a specialist in Rheumatism, and 
have treated more cases’ than any other 
physician, I think, For 16 years I made 
2,000 experiments with different drugs, 
testing all known remedies while search- 
ing the world for something better. Nine 
years ago I found a costly chemical in 
Germany which, with my previous discov- 
eries, gives me a certain cure. 

I don’t mean that it ean turn bony joints 
into flesh again; but it can cure the dis- 
ease at any stage, completely and forever, 
1 have done it fully 100,000 times. 

I know this so well that I will furnish 
my remedy on tial. Simply write me a 
postal for my book on Rheumatism, and I 
will mail you an order on your druggist 
for six botlles Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure, 
Take it for a month at my risk. If it sue- 
ceeds, ithe cost is ouly $5.50. If it fails, 
I will pay the druggist myself—and your 
mere word shall decide it. 

1 mean that exactly. If you say the 
results are not what [ claim, I don’t ex- 
pect a penny from you. 

I have no samples. Any mere sample 
that ean affect chronic Rheumatism must 
be drugged to the verge of danger. I use 
no such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. It has cured the 
oldest cases that I ever met. And in all 
my experience—in all my 2,000 tests—I 
never found another remedy that would 
cure one chronic case in ten. 

Write me and I will send you the or- 
der. Try my remedy for a month, as it 
san’t harm you anyway. If it fails it is 
free. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 











The Best Typewriter 
in The World «Sent 
Free on Tria 


The Fox typewriter has never failed to win 
the favor of all operators who have given it a 
thorough trial. Send us your address and we 
will ship you a machine on ten days’ free trial. 

The Fox Type- 
writer possesses 
more desirable fea- 
tures that tend to 
increase its useful- 
ness than any 
other. It hasa 20z. 
key tension, most 
machines have 5 
and 60z. The car- 
riage is non-tilting, 
non-shifting and ball bearing. Never needs 
oiling. Ribbon oscillates and reverses auto- 
matically. Direct connected wheel escape- 
ment, instantly changed either to regular or 
speed escapement. Perfect and positive 
paper feed. Automatic line spacer. Alum- 
inum finger levers with individual tension. 
Cone bearing type-bars impossible to get out 
of alignment. Simple in construction. Re- 
quires little care. Never gets out of order. 
Most durable and reliable typewriter sold 
anywhere at any price. Let us send it to 

you on trial. Rs Typewriter eng ea 
td., 470 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich’ 


WOLVERINE 


* . . 
Gasoline Marine Engines 
Safe, compact and powerful—under ab- 
solute control. Most beautiful in design, 
and finish, accurate in construction. Most 
economical gasoline marine engines in 
existence—quiet in operation and strictly 

up-to-date in every detail. 
WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS 
25 Warren Sr., N. Y. « 

158 So. Front Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives.instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 
FREE FOR 30 DAYS 


4 We will send our grand new book ‘‘How To 
| Make Money With Poultry And Incuba- 
tors” free, postpaid, for the next 30 days to all 
who mention this paper in writing for it. It’s the 
9 best we ever published. 8x11 ins. 196 pages hand- 

some original il ee 12 special chapters on 

vital poultry subjects. rite to our nearest office 
Incubator Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
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TAKEN FROM THE SYSTEM 
est return of symptoms. Appetite 


for it. Cyphers 
Nothing remains which can Ee 
duce an attack. You can eat, sleep 
improved; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole system built 
up; health permanently restored: life made enjoyable. 
4F 


Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
nd stand exposure without slight- 
jook ree. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





COULLTER'S WEEKLY 


Read the Best Shakespeare 


The Unpatriotism of Art 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT once wrote, 
P in the course of a patriotic essay, that 

no American could produce really great 
results in art if he permanently exiled himself 
from his native land. The President was up 
in his wrath against the young men and wo- 
men, among those who flock to Paris year by 
year, who instead of returning to America 
when their formal studies are completed, pre- 
fer to found a career for themselves in Europe 
—and to remain there. In the rosy glow of 
theory, Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion may look 
plausible enough, but regarded through the 
plain spectacles of fact it has a difterent as- 
pect. In the first place, art, like religion and 
science, as a rule takes no cognizance of 
nationality. Bunyan did not speak to Eng- 
lishmen alone; nor did Galileo secretly whis- 
per his discoveries into Italian ears. Heine’s 
renowned lyric of the ‘‘little red rose on the 
heath’’ was not in the least inspired by patri- 
otic reminiscences of Frederick the Great, and 
‘The Raven”’ bears no relation whatever to 
the eagle hovering over the Stars and Stripes. 
Art knows no bounds, and none will it ac- 
knowledge. Artistic folk are almost invari- 
ably very cosmopolitan in their tastes and 
their views. Actors rarely talk politics, and 
otherwise seem little concerned about the 
civic affairs of their country. Musicians are 
perhaps still more indifferent to national, and 
even international, questions. Imagine Sousa 
as a member of Congress! “Still, he has 
written patriotic music,’ you will say. 

uite so. 

But if all this seems too vague to the strictly 
logical, and does not appear to confute the 
President’s opinion, here are a few names 
that will settle the question: Gibson and 
Remington are draughtsmen of national 
reputation. They live in their own country. 
But Sargent, Abbey, and Whistler, on the 
other hand, the three greatest American paint- 
ers of to-day, avoid these shores. So also do 
two of our most distinguished sculptors, St. 
Gaudens and MacMonnies. Marion Crawford, 
though he frequently visits America, long ago 
established his home at Sorrento, on the Bay 
of Naples. Henry James lives in London. 
Nordica, the star of our operatic art, and 
Bispham, our only baritone, are regular pa- 
trons, every spring, of steamers bound for Eu- 
rope, whence they do not return until beck- 
oned back by the golden hand of the New 
York impresario. 


8 2 
Beggar Cupid 


By Frank Dempster Sherman 


Blind at your door a beggar boy 
Knocks timidly to win 

The journey’s end and hear with joy 
The welcome words: Come in! 


He wears a quiver full of darts, 
A bow hangs at his side, 

And on a string he has some hearts 
Which are his dearest pride. 


If you will grant him food and rest 
It shall be yours to take 

That heart your own heart likes the best 
To fondle or to break. 


And if that chosen heart be mine, 
Give Cupid yours to be 

Love’s tribute to Saint Valentine 
And love itself for me ! 


The Lion’s Mouth 


T HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 





ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 
distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the February contest are 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 














1, Which of the four numbers published in 
February do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

8. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why; and are you reading 
the serial? 

4. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why 

5. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
du you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

6. Which department in CoLLIER’s WEEKLY 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of the Household Number do 
you like best, and which do you like least, and 
why? 

8. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking? 

9. What suggestion can you make that, in your 
opinion, will improve COLLIER’s WEEKLY? 

10. What publication, apart from CoLLIER’s 
WEEKLY, do you like best, and why? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s MoutH, 416 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City. 


’ 





OWADAYS no one asks ‘‘Shall I read Shakespeare ?’’ That Shakespeare’s 
plays shall be read if one intends to read at all isa matter on which there 
can be no discussion. You can not afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s 
Works or to possess a poor edition. A set of Shakespeare—the best and most 
accurate edition—should be the corner-stone of your library. You can buy the 
best Shakespeare for what you would have to pay for a poor one, and the best 
edition has the advantage of being in itself a complete Shakespearean Library. 
The coupon in the lower right-hand corner will bring you a set of the best 
edition on approval, and three cents a day will keep it. 











Size of Volumes, 8x 5% inches 


Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes. 


The International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to constitute 
an ideal Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. This edition repro- 
duces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text 
of Shakespeare. To this text have been added Prefaces giving the history of each 
play; Critical Comments on the plays and the characters, taken from the works of great 
Shakespearean scholars; Glossaries following each play and defining every difficult 
word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every obscure passage. 
There are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare's 
time. There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors and photogravures 
on Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare containing 
the facts actually known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and Thomas Spencer 
Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works—everything he wrote—are given complete, including 
the Sonnets and Poems. A set forms a complete Shakespearean Library. 


SETS AT HALF PRICE (“proner” 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through 
our Shakespeare Club at half price and on easy terms of payment. The advantages 
of ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for 
leisurely examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it by paying the 
low Club price, which is just half the regular price, and you may pay in little, easy 
payments of $1.00 a month. The prices through the club are $22.00 for a set in 
half-leather binding and $18.00 for the cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 
amonth. The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Cut out the 
coupon and mail it to us to-day. We will send you a set, express prepaid, for 
examination, and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our expense. 
Don’t wait too long before sending the coupon, for the edition may be 
exhausted before you obtain a set. 
FRE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a 


complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means of The 


which the reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or University 
Poems. No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought for Society 
less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the 78 Fifth Ave. 
reader than a Commentary. We will also give with this New York 
edition a Plan for the Study of each play, with Study PI 

? ease send me on ap- 


Questions and Suggestions. No other full and sys- 
tematic Plan of Study for all the plays can be 
bought for less than $4.00. 


proval, prepaid, a set of 
the New International 
Shakespeare in half-leather 
with Index and Method of 
Study. If satisfactory I agree to 
pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 21 months; if 
not satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Name ...e sce ccccceccececccce coecccccece 


Séreet weccee eocccccccccccs sbecseccccese coocece 


In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months, 





Not necessary to send coupon if ‘‘Collier’sWeekly”’ is mentioned 
































The one physician 
who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM 


FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 








The Physicians Gazette said of him in 1892 


“An astute student and sturdy character of Indiana, who reflects 
credit upon the medical science of that progressive state.” 





It is difficult to realize that a single preparation 
will permanently relieve the worst cases of chronic 
and acute rheumatism. Aut this is true. Dr. 
Whitehall’s Rheumatic cure, by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents, is doing this in 95 cases 
out of 100, The doctor says: ‘/ pledge my word 
there ts not one tota of exaggeration in this esti- 
mate; and to help you realize that this is true, / 
will forward on application, a free proof treat- 
ment, I do not guarantee a free but ? 
do guarantee to convince you that this remeay 
will cure you.” The free proof treatment will 
make you feel like a new being at once. No cost 
remember, to be convinced of the realness of this 
grand fact that your rheumatism can be cured at 
home, easily, simply, pleasantly and at trifling cost. 

A large practice, yielding from $100 to $500 each, 
for guaranteed permanent relief was brought to 
an end by success obtained in combining all the 
elements of this formerly expensive treatment into 
one single formula now selling to the public in 
drug stores everywhere at fifty cents a box. 

Do right and write right now. 


sold 


cure, 


Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
137 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 



































if yours is a 


O meet with conditions like the one illustrated above does not, therefore, justify 
the slightest alarm. A Winton Touring Car may be going ever so fast but the 
operator, quick as a flash, with a single forward stroke of the right arm, can dis- 

connect the power from the transmission and apply a wheel-locking emergency brake. 
Absolutely no chance for confusion—only one thing to do, and the means for doing under 
direct command. Simple, isn’t it? Of course there are two other brakes, either of which 
would hold the car, forward or backward, on the steepest hill, but the convenience of this 
positive acting emergency brake is a big feature when considering the matter of safety. 

Everything about the Winton combines to insure safety, comfort and speed. It’s 

the handsomest car on the market, too. Possesses many inherent advantages which makes 
it the unquestioned triumph of the 1903 season. It is appreciated by those who recognize 
superiority and whose good judgment enables them to differentiate between practical con- 
struction (with the embodiment of the best and most expensive materials) and superficial 
qualities. 

The new 1903 Winton Touring Car has a 20 horsepower motor, a substantial 
increase in power over the 1902 model. The price, everything complete, is $2500. Visit 
any of our branch or agency depots and the many features of Winton excellence 


will be fully demonstrated. 
Branches and Agencies: 


New York, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 150-152 Cincinnati, O., The Hanauer Automobile Company. 
Columbus, O., Avery & Darin 1199-1201 Franklin Ave. Omaha, Neb., H. E. Fredrickson, 1502 Capitol Ave. 


New Haven, Conn., H. C. Holcomb, 105 Goffe St. 


E. 58th St., Percy Owen, Manager. 
Chicago, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 1400 Michi- Dayton, O., Kiser & Com — Pittsburg, Pa, ay Mfg Company, East End. 
gan Ave., Chas. H. Tucker, Mgr. Denver, Colo., Colorado Automobile Company, 321 16th St. Portland, Baily Carriage Co., 165 Middle St. 
Philadelphia, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, 246- Derby, Conn., "N. L. Biever. Reading, Pa. “ecole Automobile Co., 6 South Fifth St. 
248 No. Broad St., A. E. Maltby, Mgr. Des Moines, Towa, Hopkins-Sears Com any Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile Company, J. J. 
Boston, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Berkley and _— Detroit, Mich., W. E. Metzger, 265-269 Jefferson Ave. Mandery, Manager. 
Grand Rapids, ” Mich., Adams & Hart, 12 W. Bridge St. San Francisco, The Locomobile Company of the Pacific. 


Stanhope Sts., Harry Fosdick, Manager. 
Springfield, Mass., A. A. Geisel, 36 Dwight St. 


Cleveland, The Winton Motor Carriage Company, Euclid Hartford, Conn., Brown, Thomson & Company. 

Ave. and Huron St., Chas. B. Shanks, Mgr. Indiana olis, Ind., Fisher Automobile Co.,Cyclorama Place. St. Louis, Halsey Automobile Company, 4259 Olive St. 
Albany, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 167 North Pear: St. Keene, Wilkins Toy Company. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Automobile Company. 
Raltimore, Md.. Cook & Owesney, 1118 Cathedral St. Los potatheng ‘Cal., The Locomobile —_— of the Pacific.. Toledo, O., Toledo Motor Carriage Company. 
Binghamton, N. Y., R. W. Whipple & Co. Louisville, Ky. . Sutcliffe & Co., 328-330 W W. Main St. Toronto, Canada, Canada Cycle & Motor Company. 
Buffalo, N. oe W.C. Jaynes Automobile Company, 873-875 Milwaukee, , Bates-Odenbrett Automobile Co. Troy, N. Y., Jas. Lucey, 359 Fulton St. 

ain St. Minneapolis, Minn., A. C. Bennett, 112 South Sixth St. Washington, BD, cy Cook & Owesney, Stanton Court. 


THE WINTON SIOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Berea Road, Cleveland, U.S, A. 


There is No Danger 


of being unable to stop suddenly in any emergency 
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